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PREFACE 


It is no small satisfaction to include in International Conciliation 
so substantial a paper as that which follows, written by an under- 
graduate student in an American college as an outgrowth of his work 
with the International Relations Club at the institution where he 
was a student. 

The writer, Mr. John Shillock, Jr., completed and presented this 
paper as part evidence of his qualification to receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from Reed College, Portland, Oregon, which degree 
was awarded to him at the annual Commencement of that College 
in June 1928. While Professor Parker T. Moon of Columbia Uni- 
versity has been good enough to read Mr. Shillock’s paper and to 
suggest some minor changes in it, the paper itself remains as written 
by its author in the hope, to use his own words, that he might “clarify 
the situation by presenting the basic principles of naval reduction as 
exhibited in the present trend of international activity.’’ The result 
is a paper which is a genuine contribution to the literature of its 
complex and often perplexing subject, since it presents well-ordered 
information which in a number of instances could not be obtained 
save by reference to original documents, which are not always easy 
to find or to examine. 

As a sequel to the signing and ratification of the Pact of Paris, 
reduction of naval armaments, particularly on the part of France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and the United States, becomes a matter 
of pressing importance and of high moral consequence. The argu- 
ment by which these great and growing navies have been sustained 
is that they were needed to protect the seaborne commerce of the 
nations in question as well as to defend the national security. What- 
ever it may have been possible to say for or against this argument in 
the past, it now falls completely to the ground unless the governments 
signatory to the Pact of Paris suspect each its own sincerity or 
distrust that of their co-signatories. The Pact of Paris either means 
something or is empty rhetoric. If it be but empty rhetoric then it 
is a cruel and wicked deception of civilized mankind by a group of 
intriguing personalities temporarily clothed with the power of public 
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office and false to their trust. If it means something, then that 
something must promptly be manifested, not by declarations in 
words but by formulations of policies in acts. If the Pact of Paris 
means something, then there is no longer any seaborne commerce to 
be protected, since the whole world has pledged itself not to attack. 
If the Pact of Paris means something, then there is no longer national 
security to be defended, since the whole world has pledged itself not 
to put it in peril. Therefore, the inescapable conclusion is that 
national honor and national truthfulness demand that the navies of 
tomorrow be navies of police, to consist of cruisers for police work, 
for sea patrol and for those hundred and one acts of courtesy, human- 
ity, and kindliness which are happily possible in the life of modern 
nations. 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands has large seaborne commerce. 
What navy is there to protect that commerce? The Kingdom of 
Denmark has large seaborne commerce. What navy is there to pro- 
tect that? The Kingdom of Norway has large seaborne commerce. 
What navy is there to protect that? The fact is that this whole 
argument is a sham unless it conceal the fact that there is military 
rivalry for advantage between two or more nations. It is that fact 
which is to be dragged out where men can see it and killed by the 
bright light of national honor, national truthfulness, and national 
sincerity. 


NICHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER. 
New York, November 15, 1928. 
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THE POST-WAR MOVEMENTS TO REDUCE ARMAMENTS 
By John C. Shillock, Jr. 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


One of the outstanding attempts to solve the post-war armament 
problem was the international disarmament conference initiated 
and carried through in 1921-1922 by the United States. Like many 
other conferences of its character which came as an aftermath of 
the war, it endeavored to reconcile several disturbing elements in 
the international situation which, aggravated by the war, threatened 
to lead to conflict and disaster. Despite the degree of cooperation 
obtained during the war, nationalism itself was not thwarted and 
was bound to increase and thrive in the years to come. Although 
the League of Nations was designed to deal with such conditions, 
it was young and its powers were untried. The absence of the United 
States from its sessions, furthermore, imposed a serious check upon 
its operations. In brief, the world was coming to assume an aspect 
similar to that which it wore in pre-war years. 

At the end of the war the attention of the world was directed 
away from the European scene of conflict to that of the Far East. 
China’s enormous resources were not being overlooked and Japan’s 
increasing political influence only served to intensify the rivalry 
between that country and the other world powers. Another factor 
which peculiarly affected the relations between Great Britain 
and the United States was the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Due to 
the changed conditions following the war this pact, soon to expire, 
had lost much of its significance to the contracting parties and it 
seemed apparent that, in the face of America’s and Canada’s strong 
opposition, it would never be renewed. 

Arising from this unsettled political situation was another particu- 
larly acute question—namely, naval competition between the great 
naval powers. This continued unabated after the war. While 
keenly aware of the necessity for a navy relative to their needs, 
Great Britain and Japan were limited by the depleted state of their 
treasuries. The former had held the supremacy of the seas for 
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three centuries and in 1921, despite drastic reductions, still possessed 
a larger navy than any other country. Japan’s needs were confined 
to her own immediate region and when it was learned that the United 
States contemplated developing American naval bases in Guam, 
the Philippines, and Hawaii, Japan could only retaliate by beginning 
the construction of several naval units which in a few years would 
have made her a formidable rival of any nation. The program 
adopted by the United States in 1916 and followed by others, if 
completed, would have given America by 1924 an enormous pre- 
ponderance of naval strength. These proposals were largely actuated 
by a fear of Great Britain’s power to violate neutral rights as it was 
alleged she had done in the early years of the war. 

In this atmosphere of friction and rivalry, the United States took 
it upon herself to*sponsor an international conference to deal with 
the naval and Oriental problems. She herself must voluntarily 
relinquish that potential supremacy which she held in her grasp. 
Another reason for her initiative was the Republican Party’s em- 
phasis in their 1920 platform on America’s entrance into some kind 
of association of nations. It was thought that this conference might 
result in some organization which would be an adequate substitute 
for the League. Accordingly, therefore, four chief naval powers, 
three smaller powers with interests in the Far East, and China were 
invited to attend a conference to be held in Washington. With 
but few objections these eight powers—Great Britain, Japan, France, 
Italy, Holland, Portugal, Belgium, and China—consented to partici- 
pate in the sessions. 

The conference accordingly convened on November 12, 1921. 
Each country had sent its foremost statesman accompanied by a 
retinue of legal and technical advisors. After Chairman Hughes’ 
unexpected and far-reaching proposal at the first plenary session, 
two committees were formed—one to discuss limitation of arma- 
ments and the second, Pacific and Far Eastern questions. Each 
held numerous meetings where decisions were tentatively formulated 
for submission in the plenary sessions. The five treaties and the 
twelve resolutions which resulted are ample evidence that progress 
was made. The conference adjourned February 6, 1922. 

The results in themselves were stupendous; yet the conference 
was not entirely successful. Although the conference had for one 
of its objects the limitation of all armaments it was speedily recog- 
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nized that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to limit land forces. 
For America the question was not particularly acute, as the United 
States army had been reduced to 160,000 men. England, too, had 
cut her army down to a minimum. But the idea met a decided 
opponent in France. That country believed that it was absolutely 
necessary to maintain a large army against her neighbor, Germany, 
and had already concluded a treaty of alliance with Poland, who also 
had a large army in the field. Quite naturally England and Italy 
deplored the idea of large armies. Japan pointed out the real 
difficulty of such reduction, namely: the multiplicity of different 
factors which determined national safety and the special position 
of each country which made any kind of comparison or fixing of 
ratios impossible. This subject then was dropped. 

The problem of aircraft limitation was but slightly discussed. 
Aviation was practically a new weapon of war and might become 
extremely useful. It would hardly do to limit a weapon of such 
potential value. Moreover, military aviation was closely linked 
with commercial aviation. It was felt that the latter would be greatly 
hindered by any restrictions placed upon the former; therefore, it 
was the general opinion of the powers that any measure in that 
direction would be extremely unwise. 

There was only one branch of armament with which the conference 
could deal and that was naval armament. The United States, on 
the first day, staggered the delegates and the rest of the world with 
a plan so broad in scope and yet so detailed as inevitably to turn all 
attention in that direction. It was founded, in general, on four 
principles: 


(1) That all capital shipbuilding programs either actual or 
projected should be abandoned for ten years. 

(2) That further reduction should be made through the scrapping 
of certain of the older ships. 

(3) That, in general, regard should be had to the existing naval 
strength of the powers concerned. 

(4) That the capital ship tonnage should be used as a measure- 
ment of strength for the navy and a proportionate allowance of 
auxiliary combatant craft prescribed. 


Under this arrangement the three naval powers would scrap the 
following amounts of tonnage: 
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Ships Tonnage 


Old New 
ee ie gc a ee 845,740 
I ek aden wm Tht cael le 4 583,375 
ae a a a, 2 ;' iis te 2 5h 7 448,928 


1,878,043 


When these were scrapped the strength of the respective battle 


fleets would be as follows: 
Capital Ships Tonnage 


British Empire . . eae ah ce ak aga 22 604,450 
United States . 18 500,650 
Japan 10 299,700 


This ratio of approximately 6-5-3 was to be maintained for ten 
years during which time no construction was to take place. After 
that replacements could be made within the limit of 500,000 tons 
for Great Britain and the United States, and 300,000 tons for Japan. 
Moreover, the maximum displacement of any new capital ship 
constructed under this provision for replacements should not exceed 
35,000 tons, nor should the calibre of its guns exceed 16 inches. 
While emphasis was placed on capital ships, it was also proposed 
to establish for auxiliary craft limits proportionate to the ratio fixed 
by the capital ship tonnage. The following table illustrates the 
manner in which this rule would be applied: 


Aircraft Cruisers and 
Carriers Destroyers Submarines 


United States . . . . . 80,000 450,000 90,000 
British Empire . . . . . 80,000 450,000 g0,000 
TS ey 6 fe XE 270,000 54,000 


This general outline did not include France and Italy and a 
program so comprehensive could not be effected unless it embraced 
their navies. At the time it was realized that the principle of the 
slatus quo could not be applied to either of these nations in view of 
the extraordinary conditions affecting their existing naval strength. 
The consideration of the French and Italian situation was therefore 
temporarily postponed. This course of action, however, was not 
entirely satisfactory to France. She rather resented being ignored 
in this manner and it seems that a certain amount of her opposition 
later was due to this breach of international courtesy at the start 
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of the conference. France particularly disliked being bracketed 
with Italy. She had two seacoasts to protect as well as a large 
overseas dominion to safeguard. Her naval construction had been 
retarded during the war and she believed that she should be given 
the right to build up to the position which she occupied in interna- 
tional affairs. Appreciating France’s hesitation to accept a reduction 
and desiring to win her consent to the projected agreement, the dele- 
gates were quite willing to admit that France and Italy be placed 
in a special position and that the 40 per cent reduction which the 
other great powers had accepted would have to be abrogated in their 
cases. The naval subcommittee, therefore, submitted this pro- 
posal: both France and Italy should maintain their capital ship 
tonnage at its present figure; but in replacement both should restrict 
themselves to a maximum limit of 175,000 tons with the right to 
lay down new tonnage in 1927, 1929, and 1931—the total for the 
three years not to exceed 105,000 tons. As this placed Italy on a 
parity with France, it was satisfactory to her. France also saw 
fit to accept it although she pointed out that she was not willing to 
have her acceptance taken in any way as implying an agreement to 
a corresponding figure for auxiliary vessels. The most interesting 
sidelight on this entire transaction was the determination of 175,000 
tons as being suitable to fill France’s and Italy’s requirements. It 
was expressly stated that no attempt would be made to assess na- 
tional needs and aspirations, nor is it to be supposed that such a 
procedure was followed in this case. It merely illustrates the fact 
that the type of ship to be limited must be taken into consideration, 
and that it is possible for certain types of ships which bear a close 
relation to national needs to be excluded from limitation. 

As can be seen from her program, America had two objects in 
view: to eliminate competition in naval armament and to fix the 
relative power of the navies by a system of ratios based roughly 
upon the sfatus quo of the naval strength. This would mean the 
definite renunciation of the supremacy of the seas by Great Britain 
and would equalize her strength with that of the United States. 
Japan, on the same basis, would be restricted to a 5:3 ratio. The plan 
left the three fleets, relatively, neither effectively weaker nor effec- 
tively stronger so far as capital ships were concerned, for the old 
ineffective ships were to be scrapped and new construction was to be 
restricted. There was no suggestion that auxiliary cruisers and 
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submarines should be scrapped or that construction of vessels of 
those classes under construction should be abandoned. 

One of the most vexatious points was the matter of ratio, or the 
problem of fixing the relative strength of the powers. Fortunately 
for the success of the conference and following America’s precedent, 
the delegates made no attempt to evaluate the various factors which 
go to make up national requirements for defense and security. 
The easier way of taking the existing naval strength as a basis was 
adopted. This did not satisfy Japan, however. She sought, in 
the main, two things—prevention of military action against her 
and prevention of diplomatic intervention with reference to her 
policy of imperialism in China. To obtain the former it was advan- 
tageous to her as to any power to concur in the general reduction of 
navies. But she well realized that the Anglo-Japanese alliance would 
probably be terminated and she was in a position to demand some- 
thing for her consent. While, therefore, she admitted that she did 
not desire equality with Great Britain and America, she held that 
in view of her geographical position and her necessity for open trade 
routes she should be granted rather the ratio of 10:10:7 instead of 
that of 10:10:6. The other nations thought this exorbitant. The 
affair of the Mutsu, a ship which was included in the list of unfinished 
vessels to be scrapped, although the Japanese claimed it was already 
in commission, was a matter of grievance to Japan. She offered 
to scrap rather the older Settsu and, although she would then possess 
two post-Jutland ships rather than one, she remained obdurate on 
this point. It was accordingly agreed that the United States should 
finish two of the ships which were to be scrapped and on their 
completion scrap two of the older ships, thus retaining three ships 
of the post-Jutland class; and Great Britain was to build two new 
ships which with the Hood would equalize her with’ America in the 
post-Jutland type. This agreement modified Mr. Hughes’ original 
proposal in that the total tonnage amount to be retained was in the 
case of the British Empire, 558,950 tons; in the case of the United 
States, 525,850 tons; and in the case of Japan, 301,320 tons. No 
further construction would take place for ten years and replacements 
thereafter should not exceed, for the United States, 525,000 tons; 
for the British Empire, 525,000 tons; and for Japan, 315,000 tons. 
This altered the ratio from 5:5:3 to 5.25:5.25:3.15 for the British 
Empire, the United States, and Japan respectively. 
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This did not entirely satisfy Japan. She held out for months for 
a higher ratio and in this connection raised the naval base question. 
She argued that with the ratio of 10:6 she could not employ her 
navy outside of a limited sphere adjacent to her islands, while the 
United States with this extra advantage might use theirs against 
her. She made it quite plain that her agreement to the naval treaty 
would be conditional upon America’s promise to forego the construc- 
tion of naval bases—notably, at Guam and at Manila. This pro- 
posal was contrary to the policy of expansion which America had 
hitherto pursued in that region. Secretary Hughes reluctantly 
agreed to accede to Japan’s request that the status quo be main- 
tained in the Pacific with respect to naval bases and fortifications. 
Great Britain and Japan also assented to this principle. It was 
generally recognized that there should be exceptions to this compact 
—the main islands of Japan; the insular possessions adjacent to the 
coast of the United States, Alaska, the Panama Canal Zone, and 
the Hawaiian Islands; British insular possessions west of the meridian 
of 110° E. longitude, New Zealand, and Australia. With this plan 
an integral part of the naval treaty, Great Britain, the United States, 
and Japan were able to reach an agreement as to their relative naval 
strength. 

But it proved much more difficult to come to an agreement on the 
proposed ratios of auxiliary vessels and submarines. These types 
were more closely connected with the protection of vital interests 
than were capital ships and it was not so easy to fix an arbitrary 
ratio for the strength of each fleet in this case. England, particularly, 
claimed that she had special need of unrestricted freedom to build 
any number of cruisers necessary. The auxiliary ships, she believed, 
were the best type to combat any menace, such as submarines, which 
might threaten her as they had done in the war. Under the proposed 
treaty she would not be permitted to construct any destroyers for 
at least twelve months and even this period she thought too long. 
She might accept equality in capital ships, but never in auxiliary 
vessels unless at a very high figure. This opposition to the tonnage 
levels was reinforced by the stand which France and Italy took upon 
the question. The American delegation, heeding the popular 
opposition to an increase in this particularly malignant type of 
ship, proposed that the maximum limit for herself and Great Britain 
be 60,000 tons each and that Japan, Italy, and France maintain 
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the status quo. Japan immediately made known her disapproval 
of this plan. She claimed that, in view of her insular position, any 
amount less than 54,000 tons would be wholly inadequate for defen- 
sive purposes, and that because of her distance from other powers 
this amount would not constitute a menace to any of them. 

It was France, however, who advanced the strongest opposition 
to restriction of auxiliary tonnages. It will be remembered that her 
agreement to the capital ship tonnage was contingent upon satisfac- 
tion of her contention that no attempt be made to limit her tonnage 
in auxiliary ships and submarines. She wanted, first, cruiser and 
destroyer tonnage of 330,000 tons and, second, submarine tonnage 
of 90,000 tons—a 300 per cent increase of her existing strength and, 
in other words, parity with United States and Great Britain in these 
classes. It was argued that such amounts were absolutely necessary 
to protect her mainland and her colonies. She believed, also, that 
this demand should be allowed in compensation for the position 
of inferiority which she accepted in capital ship tonnage. The 
submarine, she claimed, was inherently a defensive weapon and one 
of which France was in particular need. Submarines were compara- 
tively inexpensive and highly dangerous to foreign merchant marines. 

Here, then, was a fundamental clash of policies which was bound 
to weaken the conference. There ensued a series of debates between 
the French and British delegates on the question. Britain took the 
stand that with Germany defeated the French submarines could 
be employed with the greatest force against Britain herself. With 
this threat immediately before her she must, hence, refuse to accept 
the proposed restriction of auxiliary surface craft, the only effective 
antidotes of the submarine. Japan and Italy had declared that 
submarines if rightly used were an indispensable part of their navies. 
Italy made it clear that she would expect the same amount of ton- 
nage as that allotted to France. The United States rather favored 
the British point of view—especially as there was great popular 
opposition to that type of vessel which had so outraged American 
pride during the war. The American delegates, however, were 
guided partially by the report of a special committee appointed to 
advise them. From this may be selected the excerpt: 


The retention of a large submarine force may at some 
future time result in the United States holding its outlying 
possessions. If these colonies once fall, the expenditure of 
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men necessary to recapture them will be tremendous and it 
may result in a drawn war which would really be a United 
States defeat. The United States needs a large submarine 
force to protect its interests.! 


Mr. Bywater at that time commented on this ‘naive admission 
that national interests should in the future, as in the past, be the 
sole guide to naval policy’’—apparently not noticing that the trend 
of argument was at all times in that direction. The refusal of these 
powers to consent to the abolition of the submarine is indicative 
of the knowledge gained during the war as to the value of that weapon. 

In view of the utterly conflicting views which, in spite of the 
early agreements, threatened to bring about the failure of the con- 
ference, it was thought best to cease further efforts to limit auxiliary 
craft. Restrictions were placed upon the individual maximum ton- 
nage of cruisers, which was not to exceed 10,000 tons, and on the 
calibre of guns, which would not be greater than 8 inches. A com- 
promise was reached on the submarine problem. While submarines 
were neither restricted nor abolished, it was realized that the appeal 
for a renunciation of the barbaric use to which they had been put 
in the war could not be ignored. For this purpose Mr. Root brought 
forward a set of resolutions which were unanimously adopted. 
They were to the effect that merchant vessels must be ordered to 
submit to visit and search before they can be seized and that they 
must not be attacked unless they refuse to submit. If an attack 
is made passengers and crew must first be placed in safety. If these 
amenities cannot be observed, the merchant vessel should be allowed 
to proceed unmolested. This, in itself, was merely an agreement 
on paper among a few powers and had, therefore, practically no 
binding force. Such rules, indeed, would render the submarine 
innocuous as a commerce destroyer. 

The only other type of vessel which was limited was the aircraft 
carrier—defined as a vessel of war with a displacement in excess of 
10,000 tons, designed for the specific and exclusive purpose of carry- 
ing aircraft. Prior to this time, the largest carrier was of 22,600 
tons and carried a 6-inch gun. But these ships were regarded as 
merely experimental in character and each of the contracting powers 
was authorized to build two additional carriers, each of 33,000 tons 
with 8-inch guns. 


1 Conference on the Limitation of Armament, Wash., D. C., 1921-1922. Senate Document 
126, Vol. 10, Report of American Delegation, p. 814. (Hereinafter referred to as Proceed- 


ings.) 
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United British 
States Empire Japan 


The tonnage of aircraft carriers originally 
proposed... . ... . 80,000 80,000 48,000 


Tonnage retained by treaty . . « « « 135,000 135,000 81,000 


The reason why the tonnage figures mounted to such a high 
level was that England demanded five aircraft carriers, Japan three, 
and France two, for defensive purposes. Each power agreed to 
recognize others’ demands provided its own were accepted, and thus 
it was that disarmament was secured. 

The Five-Power treaty limiting naval armaments which embodied 
all these points contained also a clause providing that in view of 
possible technical developments a conference should be called 
eight years after the ratification of the treaty. Moreover, if, during 
the term of the treaty, “the requirements of national security of 
any contracting power in respect to naval defense are in the opinion 
of that power materially affected by any change of circumstances, 
the contracting powers will, at the request of such power, meet in 
conference with a view to the reconsideration of the provisions of 
the treaty and its amendment by mutual agreement.’ The treaty 
was to remain in force until December 31, 1936, and in case none of 
the powers should have given notice two years before that date of 
its termination, it was to be continued until two years after such 
notice was given. 

But the formulation of the naval convention was not the entire 
work of the conference. While this problem was being considered, 
questions of the Far East and the Pacific, the seat of international 
friction at that time, were being debated. It was recognized that 
the dangers to national security must first be eliminated before 
disarmament could take place. One of the greatest sources of 
competitive naval construction was the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
which had lost much of its force and which America wished to see 
dissolved. Although the sfatus quo had been agreed to for the 
Pacific islands, Japan wished as a price for her consent to the naval 
reductions some further assurance that Great Britain and America 
would not combine against her. This state of affairs led directly 
to the adoption of a Four-Power pact by Great Britain, the United 
States, Japan, and France. 

2 Proceedings, p. 884. 
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The new treaty was best summarized by Senator Lodge in com- 
municating it to the conference. 


To put it in a few words, the treaty provides that the four 
signatory powers will agree as between themselves to respect 
their insular possessions and dominions in the region of the 
Pacific and that, if any controversy should arise as to such 
rights, all the high contracting powers shall be invited to a 
joint conference looking to the adjustment of such a contro- 
versy. They agree to take similar action in the case of aggres- 
sion by any other power upon these insular possessions or 
dominions. The agreement is to remain in force for ten years, 
and after ratification under the constitutional methods of the 
high contracting powers, the existing agreement between 
Great Britain and Japan which was concluded at London in 
1911 shall terminate.* 


In a supplementary document it was stated that the treaty would 
apply to the mandated territories in the Pacific Ocean, but would 
not preclude agreements between the United States and the man- 
datory powers respecting the mandates—which, of course, referred 
mainly to the island of Yap. This latter point was satisfactorily 
settled by an accord with Japan by which the United States was 
granted the rights of the most favored nation with reference to cables 
and cable rights on that island. The four powers also sent notes 
to Portugal and the Netherlands declaring that they would respect 
the rights of those two countries in the Pacific. 

The chief importance of this treaty is that it nullifies the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. It, however, is not only negative but positive in 
force. In a sense it is a sort of ‘“‘association of nations” which the 
Republican party had promised to the people of the United States, 
although the obligations it entails are few. Of course it did not 
absolutely guarantee peace. It merely provided that in a crisis 
a conference be called before arbitrary methods are employed. 
When the time came to ratify this pact the Senate, however, ex- 
hibited a certain amount of fear at this step the administration was 
taking. Debate was heated, but it was finally agreed that the 
United States would accept with the reservation that: “There is 
no commitment to armed force, no alliance, no obligation to join 
any defense.” 

The next step in the effort to insure peaceful conditions was to 
alleviate the Chinese situation and the competition among the 


3 Proceedings, pp. 103-104. 
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powers in that region. But it seemed that the hands of the powers 
were bound too much by existing commitments to be able to make 
any extreme changes. Japan took every opportunity to evade the 
real issues—agreeing to insignificant matters and refusing to consider 
those which were more important. The United States early gave up 
the struggle and England and France had vested interests in China 
which could not be called into question. Formal declarations and 
resolutions were the order of the day. The most interesting factor 
to note in this connection is America’s consent to cooperate fully 
in the Far East by taking part in the various ad hoc commissions 
provided in the Chinese treaties. Her participation in these indicates 
the importance of her interests in China. 

These measures then, together with the four-power treaty and the 
status quo in the Pacific agreement, constituted a body of guarantees 
which was made in an effort to secure a degree of international good 
will and confidence in the pacific intentions of each country. What 
measure of disarmament there was may be attributed to the steps 
made in the direction of national security. And with this measure 
of success the conference closed its sessions. 

Thus it is evident that although there were certain ill effects, 
the Washington Conference, as a whole, was beneficial to the powers 
concerned. It might be said that in view of the international 
situation following the war, it would be difficult to see how it could 
have achieved much more drastic results. There were certain 
ever-present factors which militated against the possibility of 
securing a successful solution of every problem. The failure to take 
cognizance of these brought about results which were certainly not 
desirable and which might have been foreseen and avoided. Judging 
the conference from a perspective of several years it is not difficult 
to see precisely why more was not accomplished. 

The United States was concerned with the securing of a limitation, 
if not a reduction, of naval armaments. While the object of the 
conference as set forth in the invitation was the limitation of all 
armaments the United States did not seriously consider the question 
in its entirety. Proof of this lies in the fact that at the first day of 
the conference the American delegation laid before the delegates 
a detailed scheme for the limitation of but one branch of armament. 
Mr. Hughes said at the opening plenary session, ‘‘The question in 
relation to armament which may be regarded as of primary im- 
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portance at this time, and with which we can deal most promptly 
and effectively is the limitation of naval armament.’’* Later he 
stated that the question of land armament was not submitted 
because of the fierce objection that would almost certainly come 
from France and other countries and because he had not wished 
to embarrass France. Apparently there was no recognition of the 
theory that armaments to be effectively limited must be considered 
as a whole; if there was, it was almost totally disregarded. England 
alone made a protest, but only when her national interests were 
involved. England disliked having to limit the armaments on which 
she most depended while France’s chief support, the army, was 
unrestricted. With reference to this, one British naval authority 
gave it as his opinion that: 

Armaments cannot be regarded as being in three separate 
watertight compartments, labelled respectively, Army, Navy, 
and Air Power. The armament movement must be considered 
broadly and as a whole. An army is the first line of defense 
of some States; and air power will probably prove the best 


protection for others; but we are warned by our history that 
the fleet is our first, second, and third line of defense.*® 


It is then obviously unfair and practically impossible to limit but 
one branch. There will always be a latent mistrust which is bound to 
result in increased competition. 

Furthermore, no attempt was made in fixing the ratio 5:5:3 to 
assess any of the factors on which a ratio of this kind should be based. 
The easier method was adopted of using the s/atus quo of the strength 
of the fleets as a basis for comparison. But such a system was super- 
ficial and arbitrary. For example, the ratio 5:5 would indicate that 
the United States was equal to Great Britain in situation, require- 
ments, and resources. Nothing could be ‘urther from the truth. 
The various factors, internal and external, which go to make up 
a country’s special position in the world were never evaluated. Obvi- 
ously a very close scrutiny of these must be made in order to deter- 
mine the ratio; and no country should be spared in this examination. 
Each delegate, however, was actuated by an extreme nationalistic 
spirit which forbade external interference in his country’s domestic 
affairs. France was accused at one time of constructing ships to 
meet the British fleet but M. Briand denied this, saying, “‘we 


4 Proceedings, p. 45. 
5A. Hurd, Fortnightly Review, November 21, 1921, p. 275. 
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are not building against Britain—we are building against X.’* 
This illustrates how the problem of determining special situation 
and national requirements failed to receive any consideration. 

Success was limited to one class of ships, but the more important 
thing was to limit all ships. A ratio for auxiliary cruisers and 
submarines had been proposed by America, proportionate to that 
ratio of capital ship tonnage which had been allotted; but while the 
latter had been accepted the former was refused. It would seem 
that there was little difference between the two general types, but, 
as a matter of fact, there was a significant distinction. It may be 
explained by the inherent functions of each type. Capital ships 
have but one purpose—offensive action against other battleships. 
They are poorly prepared to protect trade routes or to attack the 
enemy’s merchant marine, and are consequently but to a slight 
extent related to what may be termed the requirements of any 
country. Because of this one function, therefore, they could more 
easily be compared with the capital ships of other countries, and a 
ratio could more logically and more easily be applied. But with 
auxiliary vessels and submarines the case is different. They have 
many functions—to protect sea-borne commerce, to operate against 
an enemy’s souce of supply, and to enforce blockades. It would 
hardly be possible to compare them with those of another country 
and to fix a ratio without first assessing the special position of each 
country and its defensive requirements. Therefore, such a ratio 
as the United States delegation presented could only be applied with 
facility to capital ships. Mr. Balfour on the closing day of the 
conference expressed the view on which the theory of capital ship 
limitation was based: 


Let no one think that this abandonment of rivalry in ship- 
building, this diminution of fleets, this scrapping of great 
weapons of war, carries with it anything in the nature of a 
diminution of security on the part of any nation.’ 


Failure to agree on limitation of auxiliary craft could have but one 
effect,and that, evil; competition would not decrease but would mere- 
ly turn from one type of ship to another—from capital ships to aux- 
iliary ships including submarines. The report to the President by the 
American delegation contains the sentences: “‘It is obvious that this 


*W. Ewer, Living Age, January, 1922, p. 179. 
1 Proceedings, p. 216. 
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agreement means ultimately an enormous saving of money and the 
lifting of a heavy and unnecessary burden. The Treaty absolutely 
stops the race in competition in naval armament. At the same 
time it leaves the relative security of the great naval powers un- 
impaired. . . . Moreover, it is far from probable that the 
absence of limitation in the other field will lead to production of 
either auxiliary craft or submarines in excess of their normal relation 
to capital ships.’’ Later events have proved the falsity of this 
statement. It is now well known that the Geneva conference of 
1927 was called to deal with the extension of the Washington prin- 
ciples to auxiliary craft because of the increased construction of 
those ships after 1921. 

It has been said that one reason battleships were limited was that 
as a weapon of war they were becoming obsolete because of the 
development of airplanes and submarines. The action of the 
conference, then, in limiting these ships was merely a dramatic ges- 
ture without any force. While there may be some truth to this 
statement, its total validity can be questioned. There have been 
certain officers in every navy who have minimized the value of 
these ships. In presenting the air estimates to the House of Com- 
mons in 1922, Captain Guest declared that it was “already proved 
that one bomb can sink the most powerful battleship in a few 
minutes,’’ and added, “‘a combat between the forces of the sea and 
the forces of the air will have become a grotesque and pathetically 
one-sided affair.""* But there have been other statements in direct 
contradiction to this. The relative value of the capital ship must 
be left to the future for determination. 

Another detrimental effect was upon future cruiser and battleship 
construction. It had been agreed that the maximum tonnage limit 
for cruisers should be 10,000 tons. All ships above this tonnage 
were subject to limitation as capital ships or as aircraft carriers; 
those below were unlimited. It would be, therefore, to every coun- 
try’s advantage to make its cruisers as large and powerful as possible, 
for it was almost a certainty that the other countries would do so. 
This consideration only served to raise the number and size of 
these ships and therefore the military appropriations. For capital 
ships there was a total tonnage limit, and also an individual tonnage 
limit of 35,000 tons. Although previous to the conference there 

8 Quoted by A. Hurd, Fortnightly Review, May, 1922, p. 813. 
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was only one ship afloat of 35,000 tons or over, this provision could 
only result in larger ships for no nation would be willing to build 
a ship with tonnage below the maximum allowed. 

The conference is an excellent example of the achievements in 
disarmament which can be expected to flow from increased security. 
Competition in armaments had been the order of the day before the 
conference. This arose fundamentally from a feeling of insecurity 
and apprehension of danger of attack or invasion. The Four-Power 
pact, the agreement concerning the naval stations, and the decisions 
relative to China are all evidences of an attempt to rid the world 
of that state of mind which was proving so threatening. In this 
manner of procedure, the conference may be said to have followed 
the course of action which the League of Nations periodically reaf- 
firms. It lacked, however, one important resemblance to the 
League. It failed to provide any kind of organization or machinery 
with which to carry on the execution of its agreements. There 
are, of course, the future conferences and the commissions, but 
these, meeting intermittently, would hardly fill the role. America’s 
delegation had to steer a straight and narrow path between the 
League and isolation and it was to their credit that this was done. 

America’s first appearance, then, in an international cooperative 
effort of this nature was marked by several mistakes but was, never- 
theless, a significant advance in world affairs. The actual results 
of the conference are as nothing in comparison with the fact of 
holding a conference of such a character. In comparison with the 
fruitless attempts of the past, the Washington Conference was a 
vast success; as a foundation for future endeavors it is outstanding 
in modern history. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND DISARMAMENT 


Even before America conducted her examination of the problems 
of naval disarmament, the League of Nations was at work on the 
problem of armaments. At the Versailles Conference there was much 
discussion as to what lines this work should follow and, as usual in 
cases of this kind, the result was a compromise. The provisions of 
the Covenant which relate to the disarmament activities of the 
League are contained in Articles 8 and 9 which are as follows: 


Article 8: The members of the League recognize that the 
maintenance of peace requires the reduction of national arma- 
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ments to the lowest point consistent with national safety and 
the enforcement by common action of international obligations. 

The Council, taking account of the geographical situation 
and circumstances of each- State, shall formulate plans for 
such reduction for the consideration and action of the several 


governments. 
Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision 


at least every ten years. 

After these plans shall have been adopted by the several 
Governments, the limits of armaments therein fixed shall not 
be exceeded without the concurrence of the Council. 

The members of the League agree that the manufacture 
by private enterprise of munitions and implements of war is 
open to grave objections. The Council shall advise how the 
evil effects attendant upon such manufacture can be prevented, 
due regard being had to the necessities of those members of 
the League which are not able to manufacture the munitions 
and implements of war necessary for their safety. 

The members of the League undertake to interchange full 
and frank information as to the scale of their armaments, 
their military, naval and air programs, and the condition 
of such of their industries as are adaptable to warlike purposes. 

Article 9: A permanent Commission shall be constituted 
to advise the Council on the execution of the provisions of 
Articles 1 and 8 and on military, naval, and air questions 
generally. 


These clauses were the result of a difference of opinion as to the 
purpose of the League. Despite their adherence to the Treaty of 
Versailles and particularly to that section which averred that the 
disarming of Germany was a preliminary step to a general limitation 
of arms, the former Allies were not willing to consent to limitation. 
The continental countries asked that their safety be safeguarded 
before they should be expected to limit their armaments and one of 
the means of providing this security was a large international force 
to execute the League’s commands. Consequently, definite guar- 
antees of prompt general disarmament had no place in the Covenant. 
On the other hand these nations found it necessary to make certain 
concessions to the opposite point of view; hence, the creation of that 
impotent commission provided for in Article 9 which bears little 
resemblance to the French plan for a centralized military force. 
But the League had to be content with these compromises and on 
this basis it began its attack upon the armaments problem. 

In this connection several organs have been created to formulate 
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and execute the League’s policy. Of course there are the Council 
and the Assembly, from which the various commissions, except those 
created directly by the Covenant, derive their authority. The 
first organization so constituted was the Permanent Advisory Com- 
mission of Article 9, appointed by the Council in one of its early 
sessions. It was to consist of a technical delegation from each of 
the countries represented on the Council—composed, in each case, 
of a military, a naval, and an air representative. It was divided 
into three subcommittees to deal respectively with naval, military, 
and air questions and each had a representative at the Secretariat. 
When any other country was concerned in its deliberations it was 
also entitled to be represented. The function of this organization 
was to consider the technical questions to which the application of 
Article 8 might give rise in addition to the task enjoined by Article 1 
by which it was to lay down the condition of armaments of all States 
applying for admission to the League. Under this provision it has 
rendered an opinion on the military condition of every State that 
has become a member, but thus far no country has yet been dis- 
qualified because of excessive armaments. Believing that disarma- 
ment raised questions of a political, social, and economic nature and 
that the Permanent Advisory Commission, as a technical body, was 
incompetent to deal with these, the Assembly authorized the Council 
to set up a Temporary Mixed Commission composed of six persons 
of recognized competence in these matters, six members of the 
Permanent Advisory Commission selected by that body, four mem- 
bers of the Economic and Financial Committee, and six from the 
International Labour Office. This commission was given duties 
of a much more positive nature than those of the Permanent Ad- 
visory Commission. It was to prepare for submission to the Council 
the reports and proposals for the reduction of armaments as provided 
in Article 8. The wisdom of this act is apparent; it was this com- 
mission which, under instruction to prepare a definite disarmament 
scheme, formulated the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. With 
the Permanent Advisory Commission limiting itself to the more 
technical work, these two commissions performed their work 
simultaneously and in collaboration. 

For several years these were the only organs of the League en- 
trusted with such duties. In 1924, however, the Fifth Assembly 
gave its approval to the Geneva Protocol, in which Article 17 pro- 
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vided for a future disarmament conference. The formulation of the 
Protocol appearing to be a sufficiently advanced step, the Assembly 
concluded that the Temporary Mixed Commission had fulfilled the 
purpose for which it was created and that the reduction of armaments 
was entering upon a period of reorganization which required the 
more direct control of the Council. The latter thereupon resolved 
itself into a committee and it, together with representatives of the 
various League organizations, assumed the name of ‘Coordination 
Committee’ with the express purpose of drawing up plans for 
disarmament—if the Protocol was ratified. Due, however, to Eng- 
land’s defection, it did nothing of value. The necessity, though, 
for a disarmament conference was recognized and appeals were made 
both in the Assembly and Council sessions that it be soon convened. 
In October, 1925, the Council submitted to the Committee of the 
Council the task of taking the necessary steps for determining the 
questions which should be submitted to a preparatory examination 
with the view towards a possible conference on disarmament and 
to draft definite proposals on the subject to be submitted to the 
Council. In December the Committee of the Council recommended 
the creation of a Preparatory Commission which would decide upon 
the proposals for the conference and which would assure control 
and coordination of the work preparatory to the conference. For 
that purpose it would be empowered to obtain the cooperation and 
advice of two organizations of the League—namely, the Permanent 
Advisory Commission and a joint commission composed of four 
representatives from the Labour Office, and two each from the 
Economic, Financial, and Transit Committees. The Preparatory 
Committee itself would consist of representatives of countries chosen 
among those which occupied a special position geographically and 
which were not otherwise represented on the Commission. This latter 
group, it was decided, would include Bulgaria, Finland, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Roumania, and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. Later Argentina, Chile, Russia, Germany, and the 
United States were invited to attend and all accepted in the course 
of time. States not represented could, of course, advance their 
views for consideration. 

This Commission is now functioning as the most important body 
dealing with the problem of disarmament. While the international 
conference to be sponsored by the League is still far distant, there 
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is, at least, an organization prepared to perform that preliminary 
work, the accomplishment of which is of much vital moment to a 
successful conference. As we shall see, there are difficulties even in 
these preparatory labors, but until they are solved satisfactorily it 
will be futile to take heed of the constant cries for an immediate 
conference. 

What has the League done to bring about a reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments? The more direct method of progressive disarma- 
ment which, to a certain extent, was employed at Washington was 
first tried. The first four Assemblies recommended that the States 
members of the League should agree not to increase their military 
expenditure over the preceding year. The Scandinavian countries 
were in favor of this measure as were Great Britain and Italy. But 
there were others such as Poland and Greece, whose precarious 
position at that time made limitation inadvisable, and France and 
Spain, who refused on the ground that budget expenditure did not 
offer a fair indication of military strength. This disagreement 
resulted in the reference of the entire question to the future con- 
ference. Lord Esher’s scheme for a gradual reduction of armies was 
in the nature of a direct attack on the problem. It was rejected 
because the technical difficulties were too great to be overcome. 
Furthermore, the dependence of the Continental countries upon 
their armies practically precluded any possibility of reduction in 
that field alone. 

The League was forced back into what might be termed the 
indirect approach to disarmament. That is, effective disarmament 
will be attained when a state of comparative security is reached— 
when the political relations of the world make it safe to disarm. 
Reduction requires confidence in the maintenance of peace as much 
as this confidence depends upon reduction. The armament problem 
is thus not a thing in itself but involves the entire field of political 
relations. This principle has been recognized by the signatory powers 
of the Covenant for it was stated in Article 8 that national armaments 
were “to be reduced to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety.”’ Lord Esher’s plan brought the question to the front; 
prior to that the unsettled political conditions had not received 
the fullest consideration. Since that time, the efforts of the League 
have been mainly directed towards an investigation of the problem 
of security and the recommendation of proposals which might aid 
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in effecting it. Disarmament per se has been relegated to a minor 
position until recently the activities of the Preparatory Commission 
have again emphasized it. 

A concrete proposal to guarantee security was made by Lord 
Cecil in his Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. This was a com- 
promise between those powers who were strongly in favor of a 
limitation of armaments and of a general treaty as a means to that 
end and those who believed that their security depended upon special 
treaties. It provided for both—a universal treaty as a foundation 
and supplementary treaties in special circumstances. With security 
thus established, each country would estimate the reduction of 
armaments it might make; this would be approved by the Council; 
and the countries would proceed to disarm. In case of war, all 
nations would come to the assistance of the attacked State. When 
the plan was submitted to the various governments for consideration, 
France and her allies alone supported it, but this was insufficient 
to secure its adoption. 

The next and perhaps the most significant step in this direction 
was made in 1924 at Geneva. With a group of Europe’s most 
prominent statesmen present, the Geneva Protocol was officially 
adopted by the Assembly. Rappard defines the Protocol in one 
sentence as being “‘an attempt to promote disarmament by creating 
security, to create security by outlawing war, to enforce the outlawry 
of war by uniting the world against the aggressor, and to base this 
union of mutual protection upon the fundamental principle of 
universal compulsory arbitration.’*® Its underlying principle— 
arbitration—was a much sounder basis for disarmament than 
were special treaties and alliances. Unfortunately the project went 
farther than many powers would be willing to go and, upon Eng- 
land’s refusal to accept its obligations, it was laid aside. 

Great Britain then suggested that special treaties should be made 
to meet special needs. The Locarno treaties of 1925 provided a 
notable illustration of the advantages of this method. While 
efforts of this nature were being made, the Assemblies urged that 
preparations be made for the disarmament conference. In fact it 
was thought that there could be several conferences in the future 
according to the progress made in general and regional security. 
These conferences would only transfer into disarmament clauses 


®* Rappard, International Relations as Viewed from Geneva, New Haven, 1925, p. 156. 
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the degree of security existing at the time. To some delegates 
this appeared a very simple matter. 

Aside from its work on the fundamental requirements of disarma- 
ment, the League has attacked other phases of the problem. After 
several years work on the traffic in arms question, the League held 
a conference in 1925 to fix a general system of supervision and 
publicity for the international traffic in arms, munitions and imple- 
ments of war. A League conference on private manufacture of arms 
is contemplated if the general conference is delayed for long. The 
League has periodically condemned the use of poisonous gases and 
similar materials. It has also laid the basis for a disarmament 
schedule through the collection of data relative to the existing 
military conditions of every country. It now publishes and distrib- 
utes this information as a valuable adjunct to its other duties. 
Aside from the Preparatory Commission’s recent investigations of 
naval armaments, the League has done very little in this field—the 
Rome Conference being, in fact, its only attempt to deal with the 
problem. 

This summary of the accomplishments of the League in the way 
of disarmament reveals more clearly the position of that body in 
international affairs. The sanctions of the League have not been 
strong enough to afford its members an absolute assurance of se- 
curity and consequently it has been forced back upon public opinion. 
While the efficacy of moral suasion in preserving peace may be 
exaggerated, it must be recognized that the promotion of ‘“ moral 
disarmament” is an element of distinct advance over conditions in 
the pre-war period. The membership of the League has increased 
from 42 States in 1920 to 54 at the present time; and as an institution 
it has gathered about itself a certain force and prestige which it 
lacked earlier. It has laboriously studied questions (of which 
security and the reduction of armaments are the most important) 
which concern the entire world. 

The central purpose of the League is, of course, the preservation 
of peace. It has provided machinery and a mode of procedure by 
which the problems arising from international friction can at least 
be treated. As we have seen, the League does not attempt to handle 
the problem of limitation and reduction of armaments as entirely 
divorced from the political conditions of the time. Rather, it devotes 
itself to remedying the political maladjustments; this necessarily 
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is a slow and gradual procedure. It has formulated plans to cover 
certain eventualities that might lead to war and to which the peace 
provisions of the Covenant might be applied. It cannot, of course, 
impose its decisions upon its members; no initiative within the 
League and no League decision can be taken except on the part of 
the governments of the League members. 

In contrast to the Washington Conference, one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the League is its permanence. If the questions of 
security or disarmament cannot be solved at one conference, further 
study and investigation continue on an international basis. Adequate 
provisions are made to administer, in certain cases, the decisions of 
the Assembly and the Council. This produces a steadiness and a 
thoroughness which isolated conferences lack; and because of this 
continuous effort immediate lack of success does not of itself imply 
ultimate failure. 

The results achieved by the League in the direction of disarma- 
ment have been more significant than dramatic. In the course of 
eight years it might be said that more progress has been made in 
the sphere of international cooperative activity than during any 
other like period. While the defects of the League must be recog- 
nized and corrected, it has more than justified its existence. All its 
economic and social work means not only progress in those separate 
fields but a gradual and general amplification of international con- 
tacts and more intimate understandings in many spheres of action. 
With reference to security and disarmament, the League, by its con- 
tinuous accumulation and analysis of information, its incessant 
and prolonged debates, and its tentative schemes has helped in 
clarifying the problem and has provided definite elements of progress. 


THE ROME CONFERENCE 


In an effort, which had begun in 1922, to extend the principles of 
the Washington Naval Treaty to non-signatory States, the Council of 
the League of Nations in November 1923 adopted the following 


resolution: 

1. The Council, on the recommendation of the Temporary 
Mixed Commission, instructs the Permanent Advisory Commis- 
sion to consider the question of the extension of its technical 
scheme with regard to the application of the principles of the 
Washington Naval Treaty to those States which are not mem- 
bers of the League of Nations. 
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2. The Council further requests the Permanent Advisory 
Commission to reconsider the original draft convention with a 
view to its universal acceptance from a naval technical point 
of view, and for this purpose suggests that the Commission 
should call into collaboration naval experts of such of the 
nations concerned other than those whose naval armaments 
are already fixed by the Washington treaties or by treaties 
of peace—as they may consider desirable.” 


In pursuance of the Council’s decision, the naval subcommittee 
of the Permanent Advisory Commission sent invitations to all those 
powers which then possessed capital ships and which were, there- 
fore, most concerned to assist in its work—Argentina, Chile, Den- 
mark, Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, Turkey, and the Union of 
the Socialist Soviet Republics. Roumania a little later asked to be 
invited to the conference, pointing out that the distribution of naval 
forces in the Black Sea was a question which vitally affected her and 
would have to be examined at the proposed meeting in view of the 
participation of both the Union of the Socialist Soviet Republics and 
Turkey. The subcommittee replied that it thought it best to 
confine its attention to those countries which had capital ships— 
leaving consideration of those countries not in possession of that 
type of ship for a later date. Turkey refused to reply to the 
invitation and was consequently absent when the representatives of 
the above countries and the naval subcommission which consisted 
of delegates from Belgium, Brazil, Spain, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia convened at Rome on 
February 14, 1924. 

The main task of the Rome Conference was the consideration of 
the draft convention which had previously been drawn by the sub- 
committee in 1922 and which was to pave the way for an international 
conference for the extension of the Washington principles. But 
it soon became evident in the course of the twelve meetings that the 
probability of a successful conference in the future was very small 
if it was to be based upon the progress made at that time. Several 
countries refused to take formal part in the proceedings—notably 
Uruguay and Argentina, the latter possibly because it feared a loss 
of its superior naval strength. Russia’s attendance, while un- 
doubtedly necessary, resulted in an awkward situation, for she 
refused to accept the League of Nations as the executor of any 

1¢ Oficial Journal, League of Nations, 4th Year, No. 11, p. 1318. 
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treaty which might be drawn up. But these were relatively minor 
obstacles in the path to success. More serious were great diver- 
gencies of views regarding the two main principles adopted at 
Washington, namely: limitation of capital ships and the Naval 
Holiday. Unanimity of opinion on these questions was impossible; 
the final report to the Council after twelve days’ labor contained the 
draft convention revised to some extent but replete with reservations 
and amendments. 

There was some discussion at first as to the work of the con- 
ference—whether it should be merely restricted to the consideration 
of the Washington principles or whether its scope might be en- 
larged. Sweden proposed that limitation apply not only to capital 
ships but to the smaller auxiliary vessels and that the total tonnage 
be fixed for that class as well, for the powers represented at this 
conference depended for their strength mainly on the lighter ships, 
and any limitation which did not recognize this fact would be illu- 
sory. But this opinion was opposed by all the remaining powers, as 
they did not believe the commission justified in taking up questions 
which had not been assigned to it and which it was not prepared to 
discuss. Brazil stated that she would not agree to limit those war- 
ships not reckoned as capital ships as these vessels were defensive 
units. Russia expressed the fear of being placed in an inferior posi- 
tion if the proposal were adopted, for the Baltic Sea was open and 
auxiliary vessels had not been limited at Washington. With the con- 
currence of France, Italy, and Japan the proposal was definitely 
rejected. 

Sweden then suggested that in order to facilitate the determina- 
tion of the total tonnage for the various countries the proceedings 
should be put on a regional basis. She believed that the powers 
were essentially different in strategical, geographical, and political 
situation and that this must be recognized in drawing up a treaty. 
She pointed to her own position in the Baltic, where she was primarily 
interested in effecting security. It would be possible, she believed, 
for a country to belong to more than one group. She intimated 
that while this was perhaps not the best method it was the most 
effective one at that time. Greece and Brazil supported her in this 
argument. Spain thought that it could be best used to enable 
countries to go even beyond the Washington principle, but that this 
should be done at later conferences. The opposite view was ad- 
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vanced by the Russian and the Netherlands delegates who held that 
it would be difficult to classify countries into groups and that coun- 
tries with large navies with interests in four oceans, as Russia, or 
countries possessing colonies, as the Netherlands, could not be 
restrained in narrow boundaries. Sweden, however, maintained 
her argument throughout the session. 

These preliminary points once settled, the most important and 
difficult problem of the Washington Treaty was next taken up. 
That was the question of determining the standard by which re- 
duction of capital ships was to be effected. This was the subject of 
much acrimonious debate as in the previous meeting of the com- 
mission. The point at issue was whether limitation should be on 
the basis of the status quo or on the basis of that clause of Article 
8 of the Covenant which declared that reduction should be made 
‘“‘to the lowest point consistent with national safety.’’ And on this 
point the battle raged—ending only in failure to find a standard and 
in restriction of the discussions to the tonnage figures proposed by 
the various delegates. 

The draft convention then under consideration had assumed the 
status quo of November 1921 as a basis and, at the time, was accepted 
only provisionally. But now it was subject toa much more thorough 
examination. There were two countries who adhered to it without 
reserve—Norway and the Netherlands. The former believed that 
it was the best means of comparison and accepted it on condition that 
she could reverse her opinion if future alterations were made. The 
Netherlands was even more firm in its stand. It was much safer, 
she believed, to adhere to a principle which the great powers ac- 
cepted at Washington; and, while it might not be entirely satis- 
factory, any other might lead to greater injustice and finally to an 
increase in tonnage which would be incompatible with the principles 
of the Washington treaty. She asked for a capital ship tonnage of 
26,550 tons and there was no desire on the part of the other powers 
to withhold this from her. Russia and Chile agreed to the status 
quo of 1921 but only because their navies at that time accorded with 
their ideas of national requirements—and on that account will be 
considered later. 

A modification of the status quo of 1921 principle was suggested 
by France with the approval of Great Britain and Italy. Their 
scheme of reduction was based on the status quo of the year 1914 
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for it was thought that at that time the naval programs of the various 
countries were just at that point necessary to maintain their true 
requirements. But this did not mean that the same tonnage should 
be adopted now; on the contrary, in view of the peace treaties, the 
Washington treaty (which was ratified and put into force by the 
five signatory powers only subsequently to the preparation of the 
naval subcommittee draft), and finally the reduction carried out 
spontaneously by a certain number of powers, security was increased 
and greater naval reduction should ensue. This security, however, 
was not uniform and special conditions should be recognized. France 
meant to apply this principally to the European powers—notably 
Spain, whose condition was comparatively stable. Under this plan 
Denmark fixed its figure at 18,000 tons, as compared with 27,000 
tons in 1914. This was finally agreed to by the powers. But this 
plan was unsatisfactory for it did not attempt to deal with the 
South American countries or with new countries which had come 
into existence since the war. Some States, as Chile, accepted it 
only because it happened to agree with their present naval necessi- 
ties. The actual status quo as of 1924 was never considered as a 
basis for limitation. Nevertheless, when Brazil proposed that, in 
view of the opposition, this principle be formally renounced as a 
working method, there were vehement protests from the represen- 
tatives of Great Britain, France, and Italy, on the ground that 
the commission could not alter a principle on which the convention 
was founded. The attitude of France, in particular, is interesting 
in this matter, especially in light of her advocacy—at the Washington 
Conference and even later—of limitation based on national security. 

The opposite view was that all nations could not be compared 
on the basis of the situation of their armaments at a certain year 
and that therefore they should be limited only with direct reference 
to their requirements and special conditions. These were so numer- 
ous and so varied that it was futile to suppose that there could exist 
a mathematical proportion between States. Each country must 
be allowed a certain tonnage, the right to which its own government 
was the sole judge. This was the view advanced at the previous 
meeting and now vigorously upheld by Spain and Brazil. Brazil 
had been allotted some 44,000 tons, the amount being based on 
a rough estimate of her tonnage, in 1921; this she believed to be far 
below her actual needs. She pointed to several factors all of which 
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should be considered in fixing her tonnage. Among others, she 
called attention to her requirements for national defense—this 
being determined by her sea frontier 1,200 miles long, by the extent, 
nature, importance, volume, and value of her maritime communica- 
tion, by the number of ports, by the dependence of her national 
transport system by sea, and by her international obligations as 
a member of the League of Nations. She required five capital ships 
for these purposes, but she would reduce her demand to three capital 
ships or 105,000 tons provided that no South American country 
exceeded this limit. 

Objections being raised to this demand, Brazil agreed to the 
80,000 tons which Chile proposed, provided that Chile and Argen- 
tina accepted it. Brazil’s position in this regard was made clear in 
the reservation to the final draft convention in which she stated 
that her acceptance “‘does not imply that she adopts a principle of 
equality or equivalence for the naval forces of these three countries 
since such a principle would be incompatible with Article 8 of the 
Covenant, inasmuch as the individual circumstances and the special 
situation of the three countries differ widely, and naturally entail 
differences in their requirements as regards naval defense necessitat- 
ing naval forces which cannot be exactly equal either in number or 
character if they are to correspond to the particular requirements 
of each country.’"4 

Spain was also one of the staunchest advocates of the same 
method. Most of the efforts of France and Italy seemed to center 
around securing a limitation of Spain’s navy which would definitely 
preclude her from ever becoming a menace in European waters. 
Spain, however, defended her claim to a considerable naval force 
on the ground that she was surrounded by Great Powers and that 
she possessed certain islands, the position of which, at a great distance 
from her Continental territory, might prove to be of decisive im- 
portance in the event of a war. Spain proposed, therefore, a figure 
of 105,000 tons which could be revised at the end of the period fixed 
in the treaty. This amount had been determined by naval experts 
and could not be questioned by other countries, Spain contended. 
She was quite surprised to hear of France’s proposal which, totally 
disregarding her demands, fixed her tonnage at 80,000 tons on 


11 Verbatim Report of Second Session of Naval Subcommittee of the Permanent Advisory 
Commission, p. 18. 
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the basis of figures for 1921. This tonnage was then put to a vote and 
approved. At a later date many of the powers stated that they had 
approved of this tonnage believing that Spain would adhere to the 
naval holiday; otherwise their vote would have been in the negative. 

Russia’s tonnage in 1921 amounted to 490,000 tons and this was 
the exact amount she believed necessary for defensive purposes. 
She pointed out that she must establish and maintain communication 
between four seas which could be easily blockaded as was done in 
the World War, and that she was without naval bases or colonies 
which might serve as naval bases. Her lengthy seaboard must also 
be taken into consideration. Another grievance was that security 
had been acquired by the powers at Washington in 1921 prior to 
limitation of armaments while, in contrast, she was in a very pre- 
carious position at the time. She had no treaties which might ensure 
security; in fact she was not even in normal communication with 
most of the States and for these reasons her demands must neces- 
sarily be high. But her figure could not possibly be given treaty 
recognition nor even be seriously considered. When it was refused, 
Russia proposed a lower figure of 280,000 tons with several con- 
ditions: 

1. That the Council of the League be replaced in the draft 
by another organization such as was formed to execute the 
Washington treaty. 

2. That the Bosporus and the Dardanelles be closed in 
accordance with the proposals which were made at the Lausanne 


Conference. 

3. That the vessels of war belonging to non-riparian States 
of the Baltic be forbidden access to the Baltic by the Sound 
and the Belt and that vessels of riparian powers of the Baltic 
retain the right to enter and leave that sea. 

4. That the straits of Korea be demilitarized. 

5. That the vessels of war at present retained at Bizerta 
be restored to the Union. 


This was merely an effort to secure some degree of safety as the 
powers had done at Washington; on these terms Russia would reduce 
her figures approximately 50 per cent. But these reservations in- 
troduced political considerations and the delegates refused to handle 
problems of this nature as being beyond their jurisdiction. 

_gGreece’s position was similar. During the early days of the 
conference she refused to commit herself until Turkey was present. 
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When that country failed to appear, her agreements were made 
subject to Turkey’s action in the matter. Greece accepted 36,000 
tons as provided for her in the draft convention, but she made it 
clear that she did so only because it was in conformity with her 
needs. It would seem that if a country needed to be safeguarded, 
Greece did, if Turkey, her most feared neighbor, was not restricted. 
Her acceptance accordingly was based on three conditions: (1) that 
she could replace two of her old ships, (2) that Turkey accept the 
same figure, and (3) that if Turkey should increase her tonnage she 
be allowed to do the same. 

Chile also adopted the same principle because her strength in 
1914 coincided with her present naval requirements. She accepted 
the figure of 80,000 tons—45,000 tons more than her tonnage of 
1921—on condition that she be permitted to built up to that tonnage. 

These views are indicative of the fundamental differences of 
opinion. The principle of the status quo which had been the basis 
for disarmament at Washington and for the draft convention of 
1922 was unacceptable to all but a very few powers; the majority 
turned to Article 8 as providing the best standard for limitation. 
Especially was this true in the case of young countries which could 
not yet determine their defensive needs and of older countries which 
feared an attack. But this principle proved just as unsatisfactory in 
definitely fixing a standard or a ratio for limitation. It was the 
generally accepted opinion among the delegates that the needs of 
other countries could not be questioned. Each had the right to 
determine its own tonnage figure. Pursuing this theory, the dele- 
gates could do nothing but advance their own figures, vote on them— 
a vote which had no force—and then depart. This method of pro- 
cedure greatly limited the scope of operation of the conference. 
While it can be traced to a lack of information of the situation in 
other countries and to the fact that, as naval experts, the delegates 
were constrained from bargaining and trading tonnage in order to 
harmonize conflicting views, this condition reflected an underlying 
current of national pride and sovereignty which has been as fatal 
in other international conferences as it proved to be in this case. 

The second great principle of the Washington treaty was that of 
the naval holiday. This was also embodied in the draft convention 
and, accordingly, came up for consideration at this time. In general, 
there were two classes of countries—those which were content to 
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accept their navies as they were or to make some reductions, and 
those whose navies were actually inferior to any figure acceptable 
as a maximum. It proved just as difficult to reconcile the attitudes 
of these countries in this matter as it was with regard to the question 
of the ratio. 

Italy first proposed a naval holiday until 1931, prior to which 
date no vessels were to be built or acquired. But this was directly 
contrary to the desires of those who wished to increase their navies. 
These countries pointed out that even in the naval holiday clause 
of the Washington Treaty, France and Italy had been granted the 
right to build vessels in 1927, 1929, and 1931, because their vessels 
were practically obsolete; and now Brazil, Russia, Spain, and Chile 
requested the same privilege. 

The main proponents of the holiday were France and Italy. 
France explained that it was true that certain concessions were 
made to her and Italy in 1921, but this was only in compensation 
for “the great sacrifices which these nations had made in consenting 
to a very considerable reduction.”” France recognized for her own 
convenience two types of countries—those which were being de- 
veloped as those in South America, and those which were compara- 
tively stable as Spain, although that country was never mentioned 
by name. The former, she believed, should have opportunity to 
increase their navy from time to time; the navies of the latter could 
remain at about the same level without greatly affecting their 
safety. France, therefore, proposed and secured an amendment 
granting replacement tonnage for certain States and supplementary 
tonnage to be provided in peculiar cases where exceptions could be 
made. These exceptions were then to be voted upon by the dele- 
gates. The exception relating to Chile and Brazil provided that they 
could lay down capital ship tonnage in 1927 not to exceed 35,000 
tons. This was agreed to by all the delegates including those of Chile 
and Brazil who assented on condition that Argentina accept the 
same figure. Chile, however, stated that she would be entirely 
satisfied if she were permitted to build an aeroplane carrier to 
complete the limit of 80,000 tons. Spain also asked that an exception 
be made in her case. She desired permission to build vessels in 
1927, 1929, and 1931, and gave her assurance that the individual 
unit tonnage should not exceed 35,000 tons and the total 105,000 
tons. This exception was refused—the signatory States of the 
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Washington Treaty, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan voting 
against it. Spain thereupon withdrew from further participation 
in the conference. Other exceptions granted were these to Greece— 
allowing her to complete one ship and replace two, and to Sweden— 
permitting her to lay down capital ship tonnage in 1927 not to exceed 
24,000 tons and to replace scrapped vessels. The Russian delegates 
had referred the entire question to their home government and 
had not yet heard from it. Agreement was more general, then, on 
this point than on the other question. 

Another question was raised by Article 7 of the draft convention 
which stated that the total tonnage for aircraft carriers for each of 
the contracting powers should not exceed in displacement one-third 
of the total capital ship replacement tonnage; this met with opposi- 
tion from several of the countries. Chile, as we have seen, wanted 
to put 17,000 tons into aircraft carriers. This she believed that she 
was entitled to do, to recompense her for the position of insecurity 
which she had assumed. The other powers were not so certain 
that if this were granted her she would be in an inferior position. 
Argentina, for example, would be restricted to the 80,000 tons she 
possessed and could not construct any aircraft carriers—a branch 
of the navy whose value was just coming to be realized. Brazil 
believed that, if an exception of this kind were made in favor of 
Chile, it also should be granted to her, although she did not approve 
of the plan as a matter of principle. She thought it inadvisable and 
unwise to make the tonnage of aeroplane carriers contingent upon 
the tonnage of capital ships, as not all contracting parties would be 
able to complete their air defense with a single aircraft carrier. 
A balance must be struck, she said, on the basis of the strength of 
fleets rather than on the basis of tonnage." It is almost certain, 
however, that the countries would have soon agreed to this point 
had the major problem been first solved. 

The usual rules adopted at Washington defining capital ships, 
aircraft carriers and the term “standard replacement,” the age 
limit for these ships (20 years for capital ships) and provisions for 
the loss of or scrapping of ships, were also accepted. This formed the 
total body of agreement reached at this time. A barren result, 
indeed, in view of the splendid opportunity for some constructive 
work. 


12 Verbatim Report of Second Session of Naval Subcommittee of the Permanent Advisory 
Commission, p. 101. 
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Much more could have been accomplished had the delegations 
firmly resolved to do the utmost in their power to reconcile their 
views. Their task was specifically to reconsider the original draft 
convention with a view to its universal acceptance from a naval, 
technical point of view. To fuitii this function the conference was 
admirably equipped with naval experts who perhaps were incom- 
petent to consider the broader political problems involved. But 
the method of fixing the ratio or the standard of comparison—the 
question which resulted in the failure of the session—is mainly a 
technical one; this the delegates entirely eliminated from their 
discussion. 

Departing to some extent from the principle of the status quo as 
set forth in the draft convention, they returned to the principle of 
reduction according to security as proclaimed in Article 8 of the 
covenant. At this point they, as experts, might have done some 
valuable work in defining national needs—in weighing and judging 
the various factors which go to make a country unique in itself and 
then, by attempting to establish an international ratio. This is 
technical work of the highest sort and it is essential to further nego- 
tiations of this character. But the delegates chose to restrict them- 
selves; they adopted the procedure of merely advancing their tonnage 
figures and refraining from discussing or questioning the figures of 
other countries. They could only express an opinion for or against 
each other’s demands and this did very little good. This handicap 
under which the delegates labored is expressed by Commander Von 
Schroeder, the Chilean representative, who declared, ‘‘I believe that 
the naval technicians are the only ones who know what is the safety 
limit for their respective countries. I voted for Spain because I 
respect the knowledge of her technical experts; in the same way 
I voted for the safety limit for Brazil and Russia.’’"* This sort of 
international faith is fatal when exhibited in discussions of this 
nature. 

Another barrier to the successful conclusion of the conference was 
the actual composition of the body. As mentioned above, it con- 
sisted of members of the Permanent Advisory Commission together 
with other powers who possessed capital ships. This meant that 
certain signatories of the Washington treaty, namely France, Italy, 
Japan, and Great Britain, were endeavoring to extend the principles 


3 Verbatim Report of the Second Session of Naval Subcommittee of Permanent Advisory 
Commission, p. 96. 
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by which they were already limited to countries which were com- 
paratively free and independent. This is always a delicate and 
dangerous process. France and Italy, in constantly trying to limit 
the navy of Spain, brought about the withdrawal of a power whose 
aid and cooperation were essential to an agreement of the kind 
proposed. Furthermore, their crude and clumsy efforts to hinder 
Spain were made at the expense of preventing valuable agreements 
in other parts of the world, notably South America. It might per- 
haps have been better if the Great Powers had not been present at 
the conference and thus permitted the smaller countries to work 
out their own solution of their particular problems. As it was, 
they only jeopardized the success of the meeting. 

Another factor making for the failure of the session was the pres- 
ence of countries from every part of the globe. This would probably 
have not been detrimental if they had been large nations—nations 
whose interests were world-wide in character and whose navies were 
built with direct relation to navies of countries in other parts of the 
world. But this was not the case. With the exception of the signa- 
tories of the Washington treaty and of Russia, those who attended 
were small countries whose primary interests lay in the particular 
regions of the sphere in which they were situated. For this reason 
it was difficult to discover a method of limitation which would apply 
to all. No general treaty could be easily devised which would en- 
compass their interests in any but a small degree. Brazil was little 
concerned with Norway's fleet, or with that of Greece. She wanted, 
first, an accord between the South American countries, particularly 
Chile and Argentina. Greece would do nothing without her neigh- 
bor, Turkey, and the interests of the Scandinavian countries and 
Russia were indissolubly linked together in the Baltic. Recognizing 
this condition, the delegates might have found it much more effect- 
ive and more satisfactory to adopt Sweden’s proposal to divide 
into regional groupings for the limitation of local armaments; then 
perhaps the general conference could be convened to provide for a 
broader treaty. At least there is every evidence that this course of 
action would have been more successful at that time than was the 
procedure adopted by the Conference. 

The only result then was to bring out into the open the various 
divergencies in viewpoint. A convention, as we have said, was 
drawn up; but it contained so many reservations that it was of no 
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value. There was some agitation for a second meeting of the sub- 
commission, but the consensus of opinion was that there was no 
ground for the belief that a second session would be more successful 
than the first. The entire matter of extending the Washington 
principles was postponed to the future disarmament conference. 
The League, in this case, failed to take advantage of its opportunity 
even as have other conferences which have been devoted to the 
purpose of limitation of naval armaments. The representatives at 
Rome were imbued with the same sentiment of unalloyed nationalism 
which pervaded other conferences; and their mistakes were, in 
general, the same mistakes which other conferences have made. 


THIRD SESSION OF THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION 
March 21 to April 26, 1927 


In accordance with the resolution of the Seventh Assembly re- 
questing an early meeting, the Preparatory Commission convened 
for its third session in Geneva on March 21, 1927. It was quite 
competent to consider the question of disarmament as it consisted 
of delegates and technical experts from the United States and 
nineteen States of the League; and it thus represented practically 
every viewpoint on any of the questions it must debate. 

The avowed purpose of this session was to draw up a program 
for the future general disarmament conference, on the basis of the 
reports of the technical subcommittees A and B which had been 
in almost constant session several months of the preceding year. 
It was generally agreed that the formulation of a draft convention 
would be the best method of presenting the results of the com- 
mission. France favored a general discussion of the problems 
with a view to the framing of a draft convention. This would bring 
out the main points of agreement. Not approving of this, England 
immediately submitted to the commission for consideration a draft 
convention which presented the English position in entirety. France 
could do nothing other than follow suit. This procedure is, itself, 
not significant, but Great Britain later asserted that it was she who 
made the first definite step towards disarmament at this meeting 
while other States lagged behind. Although the work may have 
been accelerated in this way, the commission was brought face to 
face with the English attitude in a most impressive manner. The 
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French draft convention was quite as partisan, and brought out 
most clearly the points of difference between France and England. 
It was agreed to analyze the two together—that is, to consider 
corresponding sections at the same time. No attempt was made 
to fix the precise figures and other details. These would be settled 
quite quickly once it was determined on what general principles 
disarmament would be initiated and carried through. That, indeed, 
was the most difficult task, and what success was achieved in this 
direction can be seen by examining the discussions relative to naval 
disarmament which were a most vital part of the proceedings.“ 

It seemed that the naval question immediately divided itself into 
several well-defined problems although all were integral parts of 
the whole. There was, first, that of limitation of naval personnel, 
which was closely associated with that of army effectives. Next 
was the major problem whether naval armaments were to be limited 
by total tonnage or by classes. Following these were the minor 
problems of limitation of units and guns, of the disposition to be 
made of obsolete ships, and of the distinction between home and 
colonial forces. And this was the approximate order in which they 
were treated. 

The problem of limiting the personnel of the various branches of 
service proved to be most vexatious. Disagreement had first occurred 
over the extent to which limitation of military effectives, could be 
brought about. In brief, England wanted not only a restriction of 
the effectives in service but also of the reserves which might, be 
employed in combat after a certain period of time. For England 
only a small army was necessary. But for France who thought that 
her safety demanded a large army and who was prepared to draft 
every man, woman, and child in any future war, limitation of 
reserves was impossible of acceptance. To reconcile these two 
attitudes—representing as they did the conception of the national 
requirements of each country—was seemingly impossible. This 
unsettled state of affairs provided the background for the discussion 
of naval effectives. 

On this point the nations were divided into two main camps— 
one consisting of the principal naval powers, England, the United 
States, and Japan, the other of France and minor naval powers. 


4 Minutes of Third Session of Preparatory Commission, League of Nations, Doc. C. 
310 M. 109, 1927 IX. (C. P.D.1 (c).) 
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Their attitudes on this question were merely reflections of their 
status with reference to naval power. The naval countries did not 
want naval effectives limited. Their method of fixing naval material 
provided for the limitation of the number and tonnage of each 
ship and the personnel, they claimed, was limited automatically by 
the number of ships under this plan. The United States admitted 
that while restriction of naval personnel was desirable it was hardly 
expedient to add an extra factor to the already complicated problem. 
It was thought that the strength of a fleet depended on the number 
of combatant ships composing it and upon the quality, not the 
quantity of the men operating it. But quality in this case, Japan 
stated, was too intangible to limit effectively. No country, more- 
over, wished to maintain naval effectives in excess of the minimum 
required to control a ship. Mechanical improvements were being 
used and would be used to a greater extent than hitherto, and 
these would replace a number of men. Another reason was that 
certain countries had developed administrative services connected 
with the navy and these could not be curtailed. This argument was 
also advanced by Chile who aligned herself with the three great 
naval powers. It was not, however, the desire of these powers to 
make the question an issue. Their primary object was the adoption 
by the commission of their proposal to reduce naval armaments by 
limitation of tonnage by classes. If this were secured, the number of 
men, as they said, would make little difference; and they were 
prepared to compromise on this point. They would agree to a cer- 
tain amount of personnel limitation on two conditions—first, that 
such limitation was generally accepted, and second, that a satis- 
factory agreement was reached respecting the limitation of warships 
Great Britain would not agree to limit the proportion between 
officers and men as this varied according to the ships in which they 
were employed. In view of the proposals (French) that were made 
allowing for a considerable variation in the quality of a fleet, the 
British stated that it was impracticable to fix this ratio. The 
United States on the same conditions would make some concessions 
as to limitation of effectives, but these would apply only to those 
with ship duties and not to those on shore in the trade schools and 
those carrying out other land duties. These compromise proposals 
lost strength when Japan refused to make any concessions what- 
soever. Later, just before the conference was over, Japan fell in 
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line by agreeing to limit naval effectives on three conditions— 
first, limitation should not apply to the total without distinction 
being made between men and officers; second, no fixed ratio should 
be established between naval effectives and warships; and third, 
limitation should not affect the existence of administrative staffs 
or the normal operation of the warships. But her acquiescence came 
too late to be considered, and even had it been announced earlier, 
it would probably have encountered the opposition of the non-naval 
powers. 

The opposing viewpoint was that naval personnel should be 
rigidly limited. Several reasons were given in support of this con- 
tention. Because of the interdependence of armaments it would 
be easy for any country to appoint a large personnel to the fleet 
and thus evade limitation of land forces. Navies usually contained 
landing parties and sometimes additional effectives for land de- 
fense. These two branches of service would be unlimited. It was 
generally believed that land and naval forces could be used inter- 
changeably and there was always the fear that certain nations would 
practice deception by training land forces in the navy. It was 
largely in deference to this feeling and in order to secure mutual 
confidence and good will that the naval powers made the modifica- 
tions in their original proposal. Another source of fear was the 
merchant marine. Merchant ships constitute ‘trained reserve 
material” which could be utilized on transformed merchant ships 
in case of an emergency. Providing that the necessary personnel 
was trained and ready in time of peace, the tonnage of a fleet could 
be quickly increased at the outbreak of war. The German delegate 
stated that it took but three months to build a submarine while 
twelve months were necessary to train the men to operate it.4* The 
plan would, furthermore, be no more impracticable or complex than 
that of limiting land armaments which the naval powers favored so 
strongly for there would be in this case one certain factor—the 
number of ships. France also stated in this connection and as a 
reply to the British concession that, in the attempts to limit land 
armaments, a disctinction was made between officers and men and, 
therefore, the same rule should apply to naval effectives. The 
powers in favor of this point of view were, in addition to France, the 


16 Verbatim Report of Second Session of Naval Subcommittee of Permanent Advisory 
Commission, p. 161. 
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Netherlands, Germany, and Sweden. Italy inclined toward this 
position but submitted a compromise proposal whereby the naval 
effectives would be included in the total number of military effec- 
tives. The naval forces, being only a small part of the total, would 
have little effect on the land forces; and each could fix its own ratio 
between the two. But this was never further mentioned. 

Accord on this point was obviously impossible at this time and 
it was left for future consideration. Here was a conflict between 
two groups of powers each dependent on a different type of armament 
for its safety and each doing its best to secure for that type of arma- 
ment freedom from restrictions. 

The commission had next before it the problem of determining 
the best method of limiting naval armament. In view of the dis- 
cord in subcommittee A on this point, it was hardly to be expected 
that the delegates could agree on any final settlement at this time. 
National attitudes are not so quickly modified. There was the 
usual division between the great and the small naval powers on this 
question. The view upheld by the latter was that limitation of 
naval armament should be secured only by a limitation of the total 
ship tonnage, that is, the sum of the individual tonnages of all 
vessels capable of being employed as combatant units—each power, 
however, being free to distribute and allocate this total tonnage, 
at will. The advantage of this scheme lay in the fact that it gave 
latitude to each country to construct within certain limits the type 
of vessel which it thought best suited to its purposes and thus would 
enable each country to secure the maximum value from the tonnage 
built. It was thought that, in this way, some States would be given 
an advantage in specialized defensive tonnage which would com- 
pensate to some extent for their relative inferiority in total tonnage, 
and aggression by some more powerful State would be rendered less 
likely. Under this scheme it would be just as impracticable to limit 
construction to one type as under any other, owing to the length 
of time necessary to carry through such a program and to the con- 
sequent publicity. This view was naturally advanced by those 
who would be most benefited—France, Roumania, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 
These countries were financially unable to maintain the pace set by 
the great naval powers in construction of warships and especially 
of the so-called capital ships. It would be to their advantage to 
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build many smaller ships rather than a few large ones, and this could 
not be accomplished if each class was limited to a certain amount 
of tonnage. Then, too, such countries as Roumania and the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes were new naval countries and 
were building up a fleet. It would be impossible for them, at that 
time, to state precisely what ships they would need to uphold their 
honor in the future. They had new coastlines and their programs 
for defense depended upon several factors such as selection and 
development of harbors, the organization of industries, etc. Limi- 
tation of total tonnage would be the only system which they could 
accept. With France it was a case of preventing any prohibition 
of submarine construction. Although the French delegation did 
not refer to it in the session, it was no secret that it was that type of 
vessel on which France must depend for safety and security from 
attack by sea. 

The opposing method was limitation of the number of ships and 
of the total tonnage of each particular class. This was the same 
principle as that used in the Washington Treaty, except that it was 
more extensive—applying to all classes of ships. These classes, 
as England proposed, would be nine in number—battleships, cruisers, 
aircraft-carriers, destroyers, torpedo boats, submarines, sloops, mine 
sweepers, and river gunboats. It was believed that this was the 
best method of comparison, for it was relatively simple to define 
each class and then to apply the same definition to all countries. 
It would permit each country to have exact knowledge of the strength 
of all other States and would thus eliminate the possibility of sur- 
prise and would increase security. Each country would be free to 
claim at the ultimate conference such naval armaments as its security 
required and its resources permitted. Unlike the method of limita- 
tion by total tonnage no competition in quality and design would 
ensue. This view was, in general, upheld by the United States, 
Great Britain, Chile, Argentina, and Japan in part. The United 
States based its opinion on the fact that the total tonnage plan 
would increase competition and insecurity. Great Britain, depen- 
dent on her merchant marine for indispensable overseas supplies, 
feared the submarines which other powers, especially France, would 
be able to build without restriction. She desired, mainly, a limita- 
tion of the number of ships in each class as the best means of re- 
moving this menace. Argentina and Chile merely signified their 
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approval of limitation by classes but suggested that they could 
accept a compromise. Japan was not entirely satisfied with either. 
The total tonnage plan did not make the necessary distinction 
between classes for surface ships, and submarines should be separate 
as should aircraft-carriers. Otherwise it would be difficult to gauge 
the amount of air limitation in the navy. Furthermore, the cost 
per ton of a submarine was double that of a surface ship and for 
this reason it was unsound to deal with them in the same manner. 
Limitation of tonnage by classes was satisfactory if it did not attempt 
to fix the number of ships. This would mean standardization and 
would hardly allow for the differences in the various navies. Japan 
rather favored a “limitation of the total tonnage of each class and 
a limitation of the maximum unit tonnage in each class leaving 
every country free to decide how many ships it would have in each 
class.’’! 

These two ideas were diametrically opposed in principle and 
neither group would relinquish its plan in favor of the other. To 
remedy this situation the idea of publicity was injected into the 
argument. Italy, strongly favoring as much freedom as possible 
and hence the total tonnage plan, proposed that when a country 
was about to construct a ship it notify the League at least six months 
before laying down the keel. But the naval countries thought this 
a poor substitute for their plan and refused to consider it. The 
next concession was made by France and the other countries support- 
ing her accepted it. The French plan had originally required a 
statement from each country of (1) the total tonnage necessary for 
purposes of security and in defense of national interests and (2) the 
total tonnage each power considered necessary to complete before 
the expiration of the convention. France then added another 
requirement—a division of that total tonnage which each power 
would complete before the expiration of the convention into four 
classes—capital ships, aircraft carriers, surface vessels under 10,000 
tons and submarines. Of the total tonnage allotted to a country, 
division must be made into these four categories. In addition, it 
was provided that a power could transfer any number of those tons 
from one class to another after a year’s notice to the League. The 
table would be as follows: 


% Verbatim Report of Second Session of Naval Subcommittee of the Permanent Advisory 
Commission, p. 167. 
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I. 

Tonnage necessary 
for security and na- 
tional defense. 


I. 
Tonnage necessary 
for security and na- 
tional defense. 


HOME DEFENSE 


2. 


Tonnage to be com- 
pleted before expiry 
of convention. 


COLONIAL DEFENSE 
2. 


Tonnage to be com- 
pleted before expiry 
of convention. 


‘ 
Division into ton- 
nage by groups of 
that tonnage in col- 
umn 2. 


3. 
Division into ton- 
nage by groups of 
that tonnage in col- 





umn 2. 


This, France stated, would be the limit of her concession. Realiz- 
ing the fundamental difference between the two original plans and 
hoping to reach some agreement, she proposed to eliminate by this 
plan the element of surprise in naval construction which the naval 
powers seemed to fear, but admitted that she would not give up the 
freedom to distribute the total tonnage and the possibility of modify- 
ing it. Todo so would be to act contrary to the Washington Treaty 
which granted the right to distribute the restricted tonnage allotted 
to any power. This plan met with instant approval by the smaller 
nations who were friendly to France. The Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, the Netherlands, Roumania, and Sweden 
all agreed to accept it without reservation. Even Chile and Argen- 
tina, formerly opposed to the original French plan, approved of this 
—the latter stating that the number of classes in the British proposal 
was too great. Countries with a weak navy or one in the state of 
formation and bound by the convention would be handicapped by 
the necessity of developing their naval program within the frame- 
work of the nfne subdivisions. While Japan and the United States, 
not having heard from their governments, could only make a general 
reservation to the question, Great Britain’s attitude represented 
that of the large naval powers. To her the compromise was inac- 
ceptable for two reasons. It did not remove the possibility of 
competition, for any class could be extended within the limits of 
the class tonnage with only a year’s notice. It was always possible 
for some country not to fill its tonnage quota and to have this 
additional amount ready to apply to any class when an opportune 
Secondly, in view of the approaching Coolidge 
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Naval Conference she did not think it advisable to bind herself 
by any agreements which might prove embarrassing in the future. 
Italy also associated herself with these naval powers in her refusal. 
She asked only a tonnage equal to that of any European continental 
power but she could not accept the compromise proposal because it 
was impossible at any time to lay down a program of naval con- 
struction for the future. Such a program would depend on various 
technical, political, and financial considerations which would be 
impossible to foresee. In view, therefore, of the failure to arrive 
at some agreement at this time and the necessity of ascertaining 
the attitude of the respective home governments on the proceedings 
thus far, it was decided to adjourn further consideration of this 
entire question until the second reading which would undoubtedly 
be called at some time after the Coolidge Conference. — 

With regard to naval armaments several other problems were 
raised and discussed. Some were so intimately related to the 
method to be adopted in limiting tonnage that no decision could be 
reached until that was first determined. Such was the question as 
to whether limitation should be imposed on the tonnage of any one 
ship or on the tonnage of the largest vessel of war. So with the 
question as to whether the calibre of the largest gun mounted in 
each class of ship should be limited or whether restrictions should 
apply to the largest gun mounted on any vessel of war. All nations 
were quite willing to reserve their opinion on this point. But 
when Great Britain insisted that the maximum diameter of the 
largest torpedo tube on any ship be fixed, on the ground that the 
torpedo was purely an offensive weapon and the limitation of torpedo 
calibre did not depend upon the tonnage of a vessel—which opinion 
had the support of the United States. France frantically called 
attention to the fact that there was, as in the case of other guns, a 
correlation of this question with that of tonnage limitation. Her 
protests were justified. It would have been unwise for her to bind 
herself in this regard exactly as it would have been for others in 
the case of the calibre of guns. To have limited torpedoes would 
be to have limited that weapon on which she depended for her 
security and defense. And this question was accordingly postponed. 

Another phase of the problem concerned the disposition to be 
made of those ships which had passed a certain age limit and which 
would be regarded as practically obsolete. The immediate question 
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was: in computing total tonnage should a fraction of the tonnage 
of the old ships be included or should it be excluded and an entirely 
new replacement of that tonnage be made. Great Britain, Japan, 
and the United States supported the latter view. They pointed 
out that if a ship is no longer serviceable for war it should be re- 
placed in entirety. Improvements on such ships can also be made 
which would increase their value to a great extent. Such a method 
of computing fractions would only complicate the problem. These 
countries, it may be said, were financially able to replace the old 
ships and would perhaps rather do this than incur the danger of 
any country secretly adding to its total tonnage by reconditioning 
obsolete ships. Quite naturally the smaller powers took the opposite 
point of view. They did not have the means to replace every old 
ship with a new one and it was only a matter of justice to take this 
into account. The original French proposal, providing for this 
computation, was supported by Sweden and the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. But due to the strong opposition, it 
failed of adoption at that time. 

Great Britain also proposed that in time of peace merchant ships 
should not be converted into vessels of war otherwise than by stiffen- 
ing the deck for the mounting of guns not to exceed 7 inches. The 
Netherlands amended this by suggesting that the League be notified 
of the name and tonnage of every vessel so constructed. England, 
the United States, and Italy immediately reserved their opinion on 
the question and another point was left for the future to determine. 


A question on which a certain unanimity was reached was that . 


of the distinction to be made between home and overseas armaments 
which included both the effectives and the fleet itself. It was the 
opinion of Great Britain, the United States, Japan, and Italy that 
differentiation between the two could not be made. In most cases 
they were used interchangeably and it would be impossible, for 
example, to designate one ship as employed for home defense and 
another for overseas defense. The navy should be treated as a unit 
to facilitate comparison and limitation. The only nation asserting 
that a distinction should be made was France. The French delega- 
tion thought that this was best for the sake of clearness and honesty, 
since France kept a few small ships and a few sailors in certain 
colonies. These were insignificant, however, and France withdrew 
the distinction without great concern. Providing that no attempt 
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be made to evade limitation of armaments by classifying them as 
exclusively colonial and, hence, outside the sphere of limitation, 
France was content. 

Certain other minor points respecting naval armaments were 
agreed upon at that time. (1) No ship designated in the present 
treaty to be scrapped shall be reconverted into a vessel of war. 
(2) Limitation shall be by metric tons. (3) No contracting power 
can dispose by gift, sale, etc., of any vessel in such a manner that 
this vessel might become a vessel of war of any other foreign power. 
(4) No vessel of war constructed by a contracting power for a non- 
contracting power shall exceed the tonnage and armament limita- 
tions laid down in the present convention, provided that the tonnage 
for aircraft-carriers constructed for a non-contracting power shall 
in no case exceed 27,000 tons. These were, in the main, the same 
regulations set forth in the Washington Treaty and were unobjec- 
tionable. With this record of many disagreements the conference 
had to be content. 

And yet could more have been accomplished at this time? Every 
nation had its own ideas as to its requirements for safety and na- 
tional defense and none was willing to make any concessions which 
might endanger its own future security. Especially marked was the 
division between naval and non-naval or military countries, best 
represented by England and France, respectively. Quite naturally 
the naval powers wanted the army limited and the military powers, 
the navy. This was a point on which, of course, they could not 
insist with any great force and here a compromise could be effected. 
But on the more limited question of naval disarmament there were 
almost insuperable difficulties. Each group relied on its navy for a 
different purpose. England, dependent upon trade and commerce 
for its very existence, must be assured of unhampered foreign trade. 
This could only be accomplished by many capital ships and cruisers. 
The United States and Japan, while not desiring the control of the 
seas, wanted them made free and open for their merchant marine. 
France, dependent primarily for security upon her army, was not 
concerned with the sea except as it might provide the medium for 
an attack and invasion. Her navy must be employed then for 
defensive purposes; and the best means for this was undoubtedly a 
large force of submarines. She would, therefore, allow no restrictions 
to be placed on that type of ship. The vital question at this session 
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was that of the submarine and it was just as far from solution as it 
was at the Washington Conference. To some, the submarine was 
a defensive weapon; to others, offensive. Most certainly it could 
be used as either. But when limiting it all other forms of naval 
vessels must be considered as well. To abolish this one type would 
not constitute a step toward disarmament but would merely mean 
the restoration of the old naval supremacy of .England in European 
waters—which could mean much or little. To France it meant 
much. She, however, had stated in the preamble to the draft con- 
vention that ‘‘regional agreements . . . have been success- 
fully concluded and have resulted in improved conditions of security 
for a number of States”’ and that “‘it is now possible to contemplate a 
first step toward limitation and reduction of armaments.’’” Evi- 
dently the conditions of security were not yet as firmly established 
as this would indicate. 

Another reason for the failure of this session was the imminence 
of the three-power conference called by President Coolidge. This 
undoubtedly hindered discussion and agreement, for the naval 
powers did not want to bind themselves now by any agreement that 
might prove troublesome in the future. The basis of the League’s 
policy is the interdependence of armaments and as a result naval and 
military powers are grouped together each with an equal vote on any 
question. While, ultimately, it is best to consider national strength 
as a unit, it was thought that it might be possible to arrive at more 
satisfactory conclusions by considering various factors separately 
first. The naval powers saw at this session the influence exercised 
in the League by the land powers, notably France and smaller 
countries such as Czechoslovakia, Roumania, Poland, and Belgium, 
which depended on French military support for their security. The 
Coolidge Conference was an effort to solve this difficulty. Conse- 
quently, Great Britain, Japan, and the United States were quite 
willing to wait and see what results the future naval conference 
would produce before deciding on a definite course of action under 
more unfavorable circumstances. 

While this session of the commission certainly did not arrive at 
any effective and distinct conclusion it was in its way a step forward— 
an advance in international procedure. Nothing of its size and 


17 Verbatim Report of Second Session of Naval Subcommittee of the Permanent Advisory 
Commission, p. 398. 
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scope of program had yet been attained in any previous meeting. 
It gave an opportunity for each country to present its position for 
consideration and criticism, and whatever value may lie in mere 
discussion and dialectics may be regarded as one of the favorable 
results of this session. 


THE TRIPARTITE NAVAL CONFERENCE 
June 20-August 4, 1927 


In February of the year 1927, the United States again renewed 
its attack on the isolated problem of naval armaments—the phase 
of disarmament in which it was primarily interested. The Wash- 
ington Treaty had limited capital ships and by so doing had restricted 
America’s naval strength and superiority. She had failed to follow 
this up by the construction of auxiliary ships as Japan and Great 
Britain had done and now, as a result, those two nations possessed 
cruiser strength much beyond that of the United States. If she 
were to regain her old position she must immediately embark upon 
a period of costly naval construction. There were some in the 
administration who doubted the wisdom of this course. It would 
be directly contrary to the traditional Coolidge policy of economy 
and it might create public opposition which would prove embarrass- 
ing to the Republican party especially on the eve of the presidential 
election. There were also those oft-repeated desires of Congress as 
represented by the act of February 11, 1925, that armaments be 
effectively reduced and limited in the interest of peace and economy. 
The success of arms limitation had been thus far slight. The meet- 
ings of the Preparatory Commission which dealt with armaments in 
toto had not been particularly promising—in fact it seemed obvious at 
that time that there were insuperable difficulties barring the way 
to successful conclusions. If the third session were to fail in reaching 
an agreement as to the best method of reducing all armaments, the 
solution of the problem of naval disarmament would be lost in the 
general collapse and America’s demands would remain unanswered. 
The relative strength of the three great naval powers in 1927 may 
be indicated by the following table: 


Cruiser Tonnage—3 to 10,000 tons—built, building, and pro- 


jected. 

United States... . . sg? = ane eee 334,425 tons 
Getten Empire . ww 1s tt st ee eS 
Japan ‘29 ; a . 196,205 tons 
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Destroyer tonnage—800 to 3,000 tons—built, building and 
projected. 
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NE Ritrati~ sh 56.< ak. kn canal slat “Ao, Ay ; 94,320 tons 
Submarines—tst line and fleet—built, building, and projected. 
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The upshot of the situation was President Coolidge’s invitation 
to Great Britain, Japan, France, and Italy to attend a conference 
to be held at Geneva for the consideration of the separate problem 
of naval armaments and, more particularly, the limitation of those 
vessels which had not been covered by the Washington treaty. The 
President stated that it was not intended to remove the problem 
of disarmament from the very able hands of the League of Nations— 
on the contrary, this conference would assist and facilitate the 
solution of the broader problems of disarmament. He also felt that 
the general principles of the Washington treaty would “offer a 
suitable basis for further discussion among its signatories,’ and while 
he hesitated to put forward rigid proposals as regards the ratio of 
naval strength,—‘‘The American government was disposed to 
accept in regard to auxiliary cruisers an extension of the 5:5:3 ratio 
with reference to the United States, Great Britain, and Japan and 
to leave the ratio of France and Italy for discussion—due considera- 
tion being given to national requirements.’’” 

Unfortunately the invitation was not generally accepted. France 
and Italy both declined, the former for the professed reason that 
the proposed conference would interfere with the work of the League 
—the League was proceeding on the theory that armaments were 
interdependent and France was inclined to agree to this theory. 
Moreover, the Preparatory Commission was then at work and this 
new proposed conference would only seriously interfere in its opera- 
tions. Perhaps the real reason was the same as that used at Wash- 
ington by these powers, namely, that auxiliary ships were the chief 
protection of the smaller countries against the capital ships of the 


18 Does not include tonnages of three submarines building. 

184 J, S. Navy Department figures, May 1, 1927. [Tonnage for Japan does not include 
tonnage of 4 replacement program boats.] 

19 Records of the Conference for Limitation of Naval Armaments, Geneva, 1927, pp. 7, 8. 
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larger powers and therefore it would be inadvisable for them to 
restrict their freedom to build as they pleased within a certain global 
tonnage. The Italian government stated that because of the unfa- 
vorable geographical position of Italy “it could not expose itself 
without great risks to a binding limitation of its armaments.’’?¢ 
Both governments, however, kindly consented to send unofficial 
observers. 

The governments of Great Britain and Japan accepted the invita- 
tion but not without having first called attention to the defensive 
requirements and special conditions of their respective countries. 
Neither accepted the principle of the ratio as set forth in the invita- 
tion; Great Britain replied that she was “prepared to consider to 
what extent the principles adopted at Washington can be carried 
further either as regards the ratio in different classes of ships between 
the various powers or in other important ways.” It is an interesting 
fact that the British Dominions also attended the conference but 
they played a minor réle in the actual proceedings. 

The three powers met in Geneva from June 20 to August 4. Each 
was represented by certain governmental officials and by various 
legal and naval advisors. During the six weeks of the conference 
three plenary sessions were held but these were formal in nature. 
The actual work was done in private committee meetings and secret 
informal meetings—a mode of procedure which was not conducive 
to mutual confidence and good will. And when the delegates did 
have an opportunity in the plenary meetings to present their side 
of the case to the public, in their eagerness to make the outlook appear 
as bright and hopeful as possible, they made exaggerated statements 
and promised certain things which were never fulfilled. For example: 
at the second plenary meeting Mr. Gibson, the American delegate, 
declared, ‘‘If some basis can be found mutually acceptable to the 
British and the Japanese, I feel it will be possible for the American 
delegation to make the agreement complete.’ Records show that 
though Great Britain and Japan did reconcile their slightly divergent 
views—America found it impossible to accept the agreement. 
Newspapers in all countries, basing their opinions on such unfounded 
statements as these and upon the extremely meager reports emanat- 
ing from the various private committees, could do nothing but 


30 Records, p. 10. 
21 Records, p. 11. 
22 Records, p. 34. 
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create a sentiment among their readers which was distinctly unfa- 
vorable to the conference. 

Two committees were formed—one composed of naval experts 
intrusted with the duty of fixing the method and extent of limitation 
and the other composed of the chief delegates, whose function it 
was to pass upon the work of the first. Little was done by these 
committees after the middle of July—further progress being nrade 
in private conversations. It soon became evident that the major 
conflict was between the two great naval powers, the United States 
and Great Britain, each having its eyes on its own problems and 
failing to understand the other’s. Japan, a poor country, was quite 
ready to fall in line with any reasonable compromise proposal made 
by either of the other countries. Things went so badly that on 
July 20 the British delegates were called to London to receive 
fresh instructions but even these proved of little value in solving the 
difficulties which brought the conference to an unsuccessful close. 
Howstrong and important these were can best be seen by an examina- 
tion of the three great problems confronting the delegates, that of 
the ratio of naval strength, that of the allocation of total tonnage 
and the number of ships, and that of limitation within certain classes. 
By an examination of the various national attitudes aligned on either 
side of these problems can be deduced the reasons for the ultimate 
failure to reach an agreement. 

The conflict between the United States and Great Britain first 
broke out over the question of parity, that is, whether the ratio of 
the Washington Treaty—5:5:3—should be applied at this time to 
Great Britain, the United States, and Japan, respectively, with 
reference to auxiliary ships. This was denied by Great Britain in 
her acceptance of the invitation and at the conference her delegates 
intimated that she was still of the same mind. To support this view 
Lord Jellicoe gave several reasons why Britain should be placed in 
a special position. He pointed to her insular position and to her 
dependence upon the seas for essential supplies of raw materials 
and food stuffs. He indicated the length of her trade routes and the 
extensive coast line of all parts of her Empire, all of which must be 
protected against foreign invasion. These factors placed her in a 
unique position and, therefore, she should have more ships than 
any other power. The British delegation asked for 70 cruisers—25 
of the large 10,000 ton type as auxiliaries of the main fleet and 45 of 
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the 7,500 ton type to protect her commerce. This figure was deter- 
mined independently of the size of other navies and was based merely 
on Britain’s absolute requirements, it was explained. It soon became 
apparent, however, that Britain must concede parity with the 
United States or else further discussion would stop; but in so doing, 
Mr. Bridgeman, the chief English delegate, denied that the British 
Government had ever desired anything but equality. This may be 
doubted, however, for Mr. Bridgeman himself had said in 1926, 
“Tt would be a very dangerous thing for Great Britain to allow it 
to be thought that we could be satisfied with a one-power standard 
in cruisers, for example. In cruisers we want to feel that we are 
at any rate superior to other countries and are able to protect our 
trade.’’* The question of parity was one of the primary reasons 
for calling the English delegation home. Several members of the 
cabinet doubted the wisdom of adopting such a principle. Several 
days after the conference closed, Mr. Churchill of the Cabinet stated, 
‘Therefore we are not able now—and I hope at no future time— 
to embody in a solemn international agreement any words which 
would bind us to the principle of mathematical parity in naval 
strength.""* In the conference it was agreed that, if the United 
States would fix the number of the larger cruisers she desired, 
England would allow her equality; but this was nullified in effect 
by her insistence that the United States build up to her estimated 
cruiser tonnage level which at one time exceeded 600,000 tons. 
Great Britain was simply unwilling to give up her age-old suprem- 
acy of the seas and to her the demand of America for parity was 
incomprehensible. 

The United States came to the conference with a program based on 
parity, economy, and security. She was inferior in cruiser tonnage 
and she wanted to restrain Great Britain to a certain low figure to 
which she could build up without subjecting herself to too great an 
expense. Parity with Great Britain should be granted her because, 
she argued, there were certain products which she, too, could not do 
without—which had to be imported—notably manganese, rubber, 
and tin. She believed that her foreign trade would soon exceed 
Great Britain’s—from an amount somewhat below England’s in 
1922; by 1926 it almost equalled hers.2* Foreign markets and foreign 


%K. Kawakami ‘‘Hidden Conflict at the Three-Power Naval Conference,” Current 


History, October, 1927, p. 108. 
™ The Times, London, August 8, 1927, p. 2. 
% Foreign Policy Association, Vol. III, Nos. 21-22, p. 332. 
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investments were therefore increasing and a large navy might 
possibly be useful in this connection. The United States also had to 
protect her rights as a neutral which England threatened to infringe 
during an early period of the late war—a fact which still irked a 
great many American patriots. In advancing the 5:5:3 ratio, the 
United States also had in mind her security in the Pacific. War 
with England might have been relatively remote but not quite so 
with Japan. An agreement with the latter whereby her auxiliary 
fleet would be limited to a 3/5 standard would neutralize Japan’s 
present naval superiority and would be quite satisfactory to this 
country in thus guaranteeing a certain amount of security to the 
Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands and other possessions in the 
Pacific. Japan, herself, was quite amenable to the Washington 
ratio. She had no particular desire for a large navy as her needs 
were small and her interests lay close at hand; and, more important, 
her treasury was unable to withstand expense to be incurred by an 
ambitious naval program. Japan, then, favored the ratio of the 
Washington Treaty, but for the sake of economy wanted the amounts 
allotted to be as low as possible. 

The validity of America’s claims to parity may be questioned. 
There was a widespread opinion that these demands were merely 
the result of a desire to increase American prestige by an assertion 
of power to combat the English position. The United States was 
financially able to outbuild the world and, while this was hardly a 
legitimate excuse for doing so, it seemed that the United States govern- 
ment thought this ability should be recognized by granting her parity 
with the strongest naval power. But there was a curious inconsis- 
tency in the American demands. Mr. Gibson in the opening session 
had laid down as a point agreed upon, “that our respective navies 
should be maintained at the lowest level compatible with national 
security and should never be of a size or character to warrant the 
suspicion of aggressive intent.’’** The principle on which this is 
founded is directly opposed to the principle of parity. That is, 
while the United States was stating that limitation should be made 
with direct reference to national needs, she was also demanding 
parity with England and a 5:3 ratio with Japan. She proposed to 
conciliate these two principles by her plan of limitation by total 
tonnage which would leave each country free to use its tonnage 


2% Records, p. 19. 
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allotment according to its special needs. This is why she would not 
consent later to fixing the number of ships within that total tonnage. 
But the contradiction could not be overlooked. America’s adherence 
to the principle of parity with Great Britain truly implied that the 
special conditions and defensive needs of each were approximately 
the same. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Our actual 
defensive needs were insignificant in comparison to those of Great 
Britain’s. We are practically self-sufficient while Great Britain, 
due to her geographical position and the small amount of agriculture 
carried on in the Isles, was almost totally dependent upon the sea. 
This was a point emphasized at all times by the British representa- 
tives and was even supported in America. Mr. French, chairman 
of the House Naval Committee, in presenting the naval estimates 
to the House on Jan. 4, 1927, declared: 


The people of Great Britain depend and must depend upon 
the outside world. Stop the lanes of the sea to British ships and 
suffering would be brought to the people of the British Isles 
within a period of weeks. Turn to the United States. The 
lanes of the sea might be closed to us for weeks or years. Should 
the necessity arise, the United States within her own territory 
could sustain her people without suffering and could produce 
the material to meet whatever emergency naval necessities 


might require.” 

But at the conference our delegates never recognized this obvious 
fact and so strong were their demands and our potential strength 
that England was forced to grant parity. 

The next question was that of allotting the various amounts of 
tonnage when once this rather superficial ratio was established. It 
was already agreed among these three powers that limitation be 
according to classes. But when occasion arose to fix the amount 
of tonnage for each class for each country, difficulties became evident. 
The United States throughout the Conference followed a policy of 
fixing a global tonnage for each of the three classes. At the first 
session she proposed tonnage limitation as follows: cruisers, 250,000 
to 300,000 tons for the United States and Great Britain, and for 
Japan 150,000 to 180,000 tons; destroyers, 200,000 to 250,000 tons 
for herself and Great Britain, and for Japan 120,000 to 150,000 tons; 
and submarines 60,000 to 90,000 tons for United States and Great 
Britain, and 36,000 to 54,000 for Japan. These were merely tenta- 

37 Quoted by Mr. Bridgeman, Records, p. 37. 
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tive suggestions. The American delegates stated that the United 
States would accept an even lower total tonnage figure for each 
classs provided that it be on the 5:5:3 ratio. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, produced definite figures as to 
the displacement and gun power of individual units, leaving the 
ultimate tonnage to be agreed upon by determining the units in each 
class according to the defensive requirements of each country. She 
proposed the division of cruisers into two classes, a limited number 
of 10,000-ton cruisers carrying 8-inch guns and a limited number of 
cruisers of 7,500 tons carrying 6-inch guns. Her requirements were 
stated as necessitating some seventy cruisers; and her delegates re- 
fused to change this figure throughout the conference. This was 
absolutely necessary, they declared, to protect the 80,000 miles of 
communications, and even then it would permit but one cruiser, 
in active service, to every 2,500 miles. This number of ships would 
run the tonnage level up to approximately 600,000 tons and on this 
figure she would grant parity to the United States. But it was 
impossible for America to accept; she desired parity but not at such 
a high figure. It would require her to construct some 30 cruisers at 
an expense which would be prohibitive (450 to 500 million dollars) and 
would mean for her not naval reduction but naval increase. Japan, 
for her part, at first spoke neither of tonnage limits nor of displace- 
ment or calibre of guns. But when it became probable that she 
would have to increase her navy she immediately objected. Not 
desiring to scrap anything of value nor wanting to initiate a large 
and expensive naval program, she requested only a stabilization of 
the status quo in so far as her own navy was concerned. These various 
and conflicting views of the powers indicated the ultimate failure 
of the conference; nevertheless, several efforts were made to reconcile 
them and break the deadlock. 

Early in July the United States, with some misgiving, agreed to 
raise their cruiser figure to 400,000 tons of which 180,000 was to be 
applied to the larger cruisers and the remainder to the smaller. 
The American delegation did not quite know if they were justified 
in thus raising the figure 100,000 tons for the sake’of meeting British 
proposals. But Japan interceded. She feared that the American 
suggestion would cause an unwelcome increase in her naval expendi- 
ture and she proposed, as an alternative, that the aggregate tonnage 
of cruisers and destroyers be limited for the United States and 
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Great Britain to 450,000 and for herself to 310,000 tons. The United 
States rather eagerly accepted it as a way out of their former pro- 
posal but Great Britain opposed it as being much too low. The latter 
thereupon consented to America’s proposal of 400,000 tons provided 
that 110,000 tons would be allowed for the 10,000-ton cruisers and 
the rest for the smaller 6-inch gun cruisers. This meant an increase 
in ships and on this ground Japan refused; America did likewise for 
it provided for a classification of ships by size and armament which 
she would never admit. Great Britain then proposed that 550,000 
tons be fixed as total tonnage of combined destroyers and cruiser 
tonnage for herself and America. Japan replied that this was some 
70,000 tons too much but a provisional agreement was finally reached 
between herself and Great Britain on the basis of a combined ton- 
nage of 500,000 and 325,000 tons. Included was a limitation of the 
large cruisers to a ratio of 12:12:8 although Japan would have desired 
that of 10:10:7. America’s reception of this compromise plan was 
decidedly discouraging. For reasons which will be pointed out later 
she could not accept restrictions of the armament of cruisers nor 
would she state the number of large cruisers she desired. If she had 
done this and had coupled with it an agreement as to the limitation 
of the cruisers to a smaller tonnage in the future (6,000) the British 
figures for total tonnage would not greatly differ from the American 
level of 400,000 tons. On the other hand, the higher the American 
requirements in maximum tonnage displacement the higher, declared 
the British, must their total tonnage be; for they must reserve suf- 
ficient tonnage to bring them to a parity with the maximum number 
of 10,000-ton cruisers which the United States might choose to 
build, and, in addition, they must possess smaller cruisers inde- 
pendently of other considerations. Evidently there was some appre- 
hension that America, in the absence of some classification, would, 
immediately employ most of her allotted tonnage to build cruisers 
of the larger type. In answer, America advanced the “safeguard” 
clause which permitted any of the three parties to a treaty of limita- 
tion to call another conference in 1931, if it thought its security 
threatened by either of the other two, with the option of denouncing 
the treaty 18 months after that date. But this was at once refused 
by Great Britain on the grounds that a treaty with such a loophole 
would give rise to suspicion and uncertainty and that it left the United 
States free to do as it pleased for the next five years. 
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It was at about this stage of the proceedings that the British 
delegation took their trip to London and came back with a new set 
of proposals based primarily upon the provisional agreement with 
Japan. Her new outline provided for a combined tonnage for 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines of 590,000 tons for the British 
Empire and the United States and 385,000 tons for Japan. This 
total tonnage was to be used as each power thought best with three 
restrictions: (1) 10,000-ton cruisers to be limited in number for 
British Empire and the United States to 12 and for Japan to 8, 
(2) of the total tonnage in the destroyer class 100 per cent may be 
used for vessels of 1,500 tons and under, but not more than 16 per 
cent of the total may be used for the flotilla leader class, i.e. vessels of 
above 1,500 tons and limited to a maximum of 1,850 tons, and (3) the 
maximum tonnage to be devoted to submarines to be 90,000 tons for 
the British Empire and the United States, and 60,000 tons for Japan. 
This plan also contained a clause permitting America to gain parity 
in the intermediate class of cruisers between 6,000 and 10,000 tons 
by conceding her two more 8-inch gun vessels of this class and pro- 
vided further for the retention of vessels over the age limit to the 
extent of 25 per cent of the total tonnage. The age limits were also 
reduced from the original limits proposed by Great Britain. The new 
limit was 18 years for 10,000-ton cruisers, and 16 years for other 
cruisers; for destroyers, 16 years, a reduction from 20 years; and for 
submarines, 13 years, a reduction from 15 years. 

The entire plan proved objectionable to the United States. The 
retention clause with the aid of the reduced age limits would increase 
Great Britain’s tonnage by 147,000 tons of fairly useful ships. The 
United States could likewise retain such ships, but hers were older 
and of much less value. Nor had England yet receded from her 
demand for limitation of the cruisers by number and size of guns 
and this America unalterably opposed. But to America the chief 
source of surprise and objection was England’s advocacy of the 
method of limitation by total tonnage which she had so persistently 
resisted in former conferences. The British delegates gave no ade- 
quate reason for this volteface; it was merely a compromise measure, 
they said, designed to hasten agreement. While this may have 
motivated her to some degree, it may be inferred, in light of her 
attitude throughout the conference, that other factors had even 
greater significance. Great Britain had been willing to accept class 
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limitation for capital ships at Washington, but when the question 
arose as to limiting a ship which was so valuable to her she hesitated. 
Cruisers could not be limited; in fact she must be permitted to have 
as much freedom as possible to construct them. This total tonnage 
plan would allow her, if necessary, to turn over any amount of 
destroyer tonnage to the construction of cruisers and would thus 
increase her potential strength. True, it met, in part, with Japan’s 
ideas of reduction and so seemed to be an evidence of Great Britain’s 
desire to agree at any cost, but this was only a fortunate coincidence. 
Japan made a final effort to provide some solution and this Great 
Britain supported. She proposed that she and Great Britain declare 
a naval holiday until 1931 with reference to the larger cruisers and 
give the United States an opportunity to obtain parity with England 
in 8-inch gun cruisers. This would also increase the cruiser tonnage 
of Great Britain and America to 458,000 tons—158,000 tons more 
than America’s original plan called for. But it would bind the 
latter to a certain number of 10,000-ton cruisers and would also 
involve the acceptance of a smaller tonnage for the remaining 
cruisers; and for these reasons she refused to accept it. 

These were the proposals and counter-proposals which were flung 
back and forth during the conference. When it was all over each 
delegation was practically where it started. Each country had its 
own ideas of national needs and national defense and these could not 
be uprooted by a superficial treatment of the problem; nevertheless, 
tonnage levels might have been settled had they not involved another 
point which proved to be the crux of the conference and one of the 
direct causes for its failure. This was the question of the calibre of 
cruiser guns which was closely connected with the problem of limita- 
tion of different classes of ships within the total tonnage. 

The question of mathematical parity could not be determined 
with any finality until it was decided to what it was to be applied. 
The use to which a country might put certain of the tonnage allocated 
to it could result in the superiority of that country over others 
which did not use their tonnage in the same way. This was the 
basic reason for limitation by classes to which all three countries 
had subscribed. During the third session of the Preparatory Com- 
mission it was generally recognized that there were three classes of 
auxiliary vessels to be limited—cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 
Consequently, the American delegation at the first session confidently 
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put forward its plan based upon such a method of limitation. But 
it was surprised to hear Great Britain’s proposal to divide cruisers 
into two classes—10,000-ton, 8-inch gun cruisers and 7,500-ton, 
6-inch cruisers, which latter tonnage figure was later reduced to 
6,000 tons on condition that the number of cruisers in each class be 
fixed by agreement. Here was a direct conflict of views, for the 
United States was strongly opposed to restrictions on the number 
of cruisers within the class tonnage or on the size of guns with which 
these cruisers were to be equipped. At that time she was far behind 
Japan and Great Britain in the larger cruisers of 7,500 tons or over, 
since those countries had devoted themselves since 1921 to the 
construction of that type. The United States had of this kind of 
vessel, built or building, some twelve ships totalling 95,000 tons, 
while Great Britain had twenty with a tonnage of 192,000 tons.** 
Hence, the United States delegation hoped that its suggestion would 
meet with approval. But having completed a number of the larger 
cruisers for their battle fleets, Japan and Great Britain now required 
smaller ships. The latter country was willing to concede parity 
to America with reference to the large ships but her requirements 
for the smaller vessels were absolute. The smaller cruisers would 
be used merely to protect commerce and police the seas, a defensive 
purpose which would engender greater security. Competition would 
be reduced and great savings effected if only ships were limited by 
number; otherwise the unlimited construction by the United States 
of 10,000-ton ships would force Great Britain to build larger offensive 
cruisers. The threat of the United States possibly possessing 25 
large cruisers was ever-present in the minds of the English delegates, 
who believed that America had no need for a great many large 
cruisers—that she exaggerated the necessity for a large navy which 
would tend to become aggressive in character. 

The United States delegation, in defense of its desire for unlimited 
construction of larger cruisers, stated that, as the United States had 
constructed only two since the war, she was deficient in that branch 
of armament. Neither was she equipped with naval bases throughout 
the world as was Great Britain. Due to this restriction of fuel 
supply her cruisers must be larger so as to have a greater cruising 
radius. It was also argued that it would be more expensive to build 
and maintain a few large ships than a large number of the smaller 

28 U. S. Navy Department figures, May 1, 1927. 
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vessels. But the American delegation did finally consent to consider 
the limitation of the 10,000-ton cruisers, although it never did 
definitely agree, provided that the rest of the cruisers should not 
be of a maximum displacement which would prevent the mounting 
of an 8-inch gun; on this point she remained obdurate. Great Britain 
remained just as firm in favoring the 6-inch gun for smaller cruisers. 
The 8-inch gun was markedly superior to the 6-inch gun—a vessel 
equipped with it would have no difficulty with one armed with a 
gun of the smaller calibre. The United States had in mind and 
feared most the British merchant marine which consisted of 880,000 
tons of fast vessels which, the American delegation alleged, in a very 
short time could be mounted with 6-inch guns; a ship so equipped 
would equal in strength a 6-inch gun cruiser, but would be hopelessly 
outclassed in an encounter with a 10,000-ton 8-inch cruiser. As the 
American merchant marine amounted to only 180,000 tons, it 
seemed necessary for the United States to devote her cruiser tonnage 
to 8-inch gun ships or else be overwhelmed by a tremendously rein- 
forced British Navy. There could be no parity for America without 
the 8-inch gun. Her acceptance of the 12:12:8 ratio for cruiser 
limitation, improbable as it was, would never have of itself solved 
the problem of adjusting British and American requirements to a 
parity basis. For the British government would hardly sign an 
agreement which left them in doubt as to what the United States 
might build in the more offensive type of cruisers, that is, ships 
capable of mounting 8-inch guns. 

The Japanese, it was said, had placed 8-inch guns on ships of 7,500 
tons and even less. Japan had rather favored the British proposal 
for a division of the cruiser class and a limitation of the maximum 
tonnage displacement on the grounds of economy; but as to the 
matter of restriction of gun calibre she could not agree. She did say, 
however, that provided a tonnage level of 315,000 tons for auxiliary 
surface ships were fixed for her, she would not construct any addi- 
tional 8-inch gun cruisers until 1936. 

There was some doubt as to the real validity of the respective 
arguments; but, based as they were on conceptions of national secur- 
ity and national requirements, it proved exceedingly difficult to 
break them down. Mr. Bywater states that “no harm would have 
been done to British interests by accepting the 8-inch gun for small 
cruisers and I think it was a mistake to oppose this claim.’ Indeed 


* Baltimore Sun, August 11, 1927. 
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the British seemed somewhat obstinate in refusing to take the risk, 
which was very slight, of America’s equaling them in 8-inch gun 
cruisers within the period of a treaty which was not to run, at any 
event, beyond 1935. It was altogether unlikely that the United 
States would abuse this freedom and she probably would have been 
content to allow the British to build what smaller crisers they liked. 
The United States, on the other hand, might have conceded a point 
with regard to the British merchant marine, whose effectiveness 
was probably exaggerated—its rate of speed was below that of a 
smaller cruiser and it would be proportionally handicapped in an 
encounter with that type of cruiser because of that inherent disability. 
She might have also granted a division of the cruiser class, for a dis- 
tinction was justified. It was evident that there was as much differ- 
ence between a 10,000-ton cruiser and a 6,000-ton cruiser as there was 
between a 10,000-ton cruiser and a capital ship. But the real issue 
was the matter of the guns and on this point neither country allowed 
itself to make concessions. It was just as vital to the American pro- 
gram as seventy cruisers were to the English and just as fatal to the 
success of the conference. 

The question of battleships also came up for consideration. Great 
Britain in her original proposal had suggested that the life of a 
capital ship be extended from 20 to 26 years and the gun calibre be 
reduced from 16 to 13.5 inches. She also proposed that the maximum 
size be reduced from 35,000 to 30,000 tons. These revisions were 
all made, she stated, in the interest of economy. Japan was not 
quite so willing to make any changes in the Washington Treaty and 
made her consent for consideration contingent upon arriving at a 
satisfactory limitation of auxiliary cruisers and upon the condition 
that it would not jeopardize the success of this conference. The 
United States flatly refused to consent to revision on the ground 
that all the signatories of the Washington Treaty were not present 
and no action relative to revising the terms of that treaty could 
take place unless at a joint meeting of all nations concerned. But 
such a step as England proposed would throw the United States 
into a position of relative inferiority. Reduction of the size of any 
ship would immediately incur the objection that America had few 
naval bases. A further objection was that England had just built 
two ships of 35,000 tons each which would not be replaced until 1942. 
If capital ships were now limited to 30,000 tons Great Britain would 
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possess a certain advantage. Furthermore, the extension of the 
age limit by 5 years would accrue to England’s advantage because 
her capital ships as a whole were much newer than those of America 
and this would give England naval supremacy for just that much 
longer. It is difficult to see why Great Britain made these proposals 
in face of the almost certain and unqualified refusal of the United 
States. There were, perhaps, two motives; it provided her with an 
opportunity to point to America’s unwillingness to disarm—thus 
covering up her later delinquencies on the tonnage level question; 
and secondly, it was a measure which would undoubtedly result 
in a certain economy for all countries. 

Although the conference may be termed a general failure, provi- 
sional agreement was reached on several minor points. These had 
to do with the characteristics of the submarine and destroyer class. 
With reference to destroyers, the maximum individual displacement 
was fixed at 1,540 tons and 1,850 tons for destroyer leaders with an 
age limit of 16 years and a maximum gun of 5 inches for both types. 
The powers hesitated in fixing a total tonnage limit, for they did 
not want to commit themselves until the cruiser tonnage was fixed. 
With regard to submarines, the maximum individual displacement 
was fixed at 1,800 tons, the age limit for new construction at 13 
years, and the calibre of guns at 5 inches. Japan had desired the 
exemption of all submarines below 700 tons, as these would be 
mainly employed in home waters and would not constitute a threat 
to any of the powers present. The other States did not believe that 
exemption of submarines, even of such a small type, would be ad- 
visable. Japan acquiesced, but on condition that she receive special 
consideration when tonnage was allotted. England, however, pro- 
posed a division into two classes—the larger type employed for 
offensive purposes and the smaller for defensive purposes. This 
differed from Japan’s scheme in that England planned to limit 
both classes. The purpose of such a distinction was to reduce 
offensive power and curtail competition; under the old scheme each 
nation would try to build up to the total tonnage figure by con- 
structing the largest and most effective submarines. This met with 
opposition from the other powers and further negotiations relative 
to the tonnage levels were dropped because it was felt that sub- 
marines, like destroyers, should not be considered until the more 
important cruiser question was solved. A certain class of surface 
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ships below 600 tons was also exempted from limitation. This 
consisted mainly of those ships which did not carry a gun in excess 
of 6 inches, or travel faster than 18 knots. 

But these several achievements were rather insignificant when 
compared with what might have been the result. Recognizing the 
setback to further international cooperation which would quite 
naturally follow from a failure, the delegates, it seemed, made 
every possible effort to reach an agreement. To the layman it 
would appear that the conference closed just as it was about to har- 
monize the conflicting views and secure accord. But to adopt this 
view would be to overlook several extremely important elements, 
which, in addition to the 8-inch gun and cruiser question, fore- 
doomed the conference to certain and absolute failure. 

There were several charges that the conference was inadequately 
prepared for and unwisely handled. Vice-President Dawes, speaking 
at Niagara Falls, August 7, 1927, said: 

Perhaps before this conference was held there was not the 
preliminary careful appraisement by each conferee of the 
necessities of the other; perhaps too exclusive concentration 
by each conferee upon the necessities of his own nation resulted 
in a predetermined ultimatum before a comparison of views. 
Perhaps the public announcement of respective programs early 
in this conference produced fears of domestic public repercussion 
if they were reasonably modified as would be necessary to 
effect an agreement.*® 


In England Ramsay MacDonald moved a vote of censure against 
the government as follows: ‘‘That the House deplores the lack of 
preparation by the government and the military character of the 
British delegation which seriously contributed to the failure of the 
recent Naval Conference at Geneva.” This criticism I believe to be 
entirely justified. The Washington Conference had failed to agree 
upon the very problem which this conference was to consider. And 
yet, since that time very little, if any, further work on the question 
had been done by any of the powers. These charges naturally 
fell upon the United States whose duty it was, as originator of the 
conference, to see that as much agreement as possible was reached 
before the sessions began. At least there should have been some 
understanding as to what standard to use in computing and reducing 


30 New York Times, August 8, 1927, p. I. 
31 Times (London), Nov. 25, 1927, p. 8. 
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armaments. But not even the United States was prepared to answer 
this question fully and satisfactorily. This explains the curious com- 
bination of two opposing principles on which she based her pro- 
gram. While subscribing to the idea of limitation according to 
national requirements, she ardently advocated parity with England— 
and this-with very little foundation. The program she presented 
was identical in principle with that which she advanced at Washing- 
ton in that it involved limitation of the total tonnage of each cate- 
gory of ship, linked with substantial freedom as to numbers and 
displacement of the individual units in each category. Thus, while 
she realized the necessity of and the demand for reduction com puted 
on the basis of needs, she was willing to relegate this to a secondary 
place in order to secure the 5:5:3 ratio which she considered so essen- 
tial. But was it sound to apply to the auxiliary vessels—cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines—the same principles by which battle- 
ships had been limited? The two types are entirely different. The 
battleship is, fundamentally, a ship used to fight other battleships 
and it is valuable in so far as it effectively performs this function. 
For other r6les it is disqualified by reason of certain inherent quali- 
ties. It does not possess the speed necessary to cope with destroyers 
and cruisers; it is unsuited for offensive action against a foreign 
merchant marine; and, because of its enormous size, it is an expen- 
sive weapon to be employed for the protection of commerce and the 
lines of communication against other types of ships in time of war. 
The maintenance, then, of the battle fleet can only be justified by 
the fact that other powers also maintain them. , There are certain 
officers, Admiral Sims, for example, who believe that not even the 
possession of capital ships by foreign powers is a valid reason. But, 
ignoring that point of view, it is much easier to compare the relative 
strength of several countries in this type than in the subsidiary ships 
whose limitation would involve, to a much greater extent, geograph- 
ical considerations. In this connection Austen Chamberlain made 
a statement to the House on July 27 which amply explains the 
situation: 


The strength of fleets can be stated in figures and compared 
with precision. Their primary function is to fight other fleets, 
and speaking broadly, they can be compared with each other. 
No such simple way of looking at the subject is possible in the 
case of small cruisers employed for police purposes in times of 
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peace and necessary for the protection of lines of communica- 
tion in time of war. Geographical considerations cannot be 
rationally ignored—Great Britain accepts the general principles 
which, as they understood them, underlie the President’s 
policy that no maritime power should maintain a larger navy 
than is required for its own security. To translate this into 
figures is far more difficult in the case of small cruisers than 
in the case of the larger types of surface vessels. Anything 
resembling the quasi-permanent formula adopted at Wash- 
ington for battleships is quite inapplicable to vessels designed 
for purposes which not only may, but must, vary with the 
geographical and economic position of the several powers 
concerned. It becomes even more inapplicable when strength 
is estimated in terms of gross tonnage without reference to 
numbers or armaments. Two nations each possessing 100,000 
tons of battleships may be regarded without serious error as 
being (so far) equal in fighting power. No such statement can 
reasonably be made about two nations one of which has ten 
cruisers of 10,000 tons and the other twenty cruisers of 5,000 
tons.* 


England realized then the various elements involved in a limitation 
of this type of naval armaments but, in acting upon this theory, she 
committed a fatal error—an error, however, which has been made 
before. She fixed her requirements at seventy ships—an absolute 
figure, she declared—one determined without reference to the con- 
dition of other navies. But obviously the size and strength of other 
navies must be one of the factors to be considered. In a conference 
of this kind, particularly where it is desired to fix the relative strength 
of a nation’s navy, an assessment and weighing of national needs is 
essential and fundamental to a real solution of the problem. In 
this matter no one country is sufficient unto herself; all must join in 
determining the precise naval strength of any country. The English 
delegation, nevertheless, like the Spanish and Italian delegations in 
the Rome conference, calmly denied this theory by asserting, ‘It is 
surely obvious that each nation must judge for herself as to the 
measures necessary for her own safety.’ However, in spite of this 
appearance of absolute independence, Great Britain was undoubtedly 
restricted by the absence of the minor naval powers, France and 
Italy. Her geographical proximity to these countries forced her to 
keep an eye upon their naval programs and without them it was 
difficult to define her own program. And yet such statements as 


82 Quoted in Contemporary Review,{September, 1927, p. 377, 378. 
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above were made. Vitiated as it was by this nationalistic attitude, 
it is not to be wondered that dissension routed every possibility of 
accord. 

The third principle of the American program was economy. While 
all governments thought a saving in naval expenditure important 
and to some degree necessary, this principle became secondary 
when others were considered. Great Britain and the United States 
strongly contended for enough ships to effect either security or 
parity, as the case was, with little thought to the cost which such 
programs would entail. Britain, for example, obstinately adhered 
to her figure although, because of the depleted condition of England’s 
treasury, it is doubtful if any Parliament would ever give sanction 
to such a program. America’s request, also, for permission to build 
an unrestricted number of larger cruisers was inconsistent with 
economy. But the cost of navies weighed heavily upon the Japanese 
delegation. Economy was vitally important, for her people were 
already under a tremendous financial burden and could hardly be 
pushed further. Her figures were, hence, based upon an unwilling- 
ness to incur further expense. This acted as a check upon the other 
powers since, to agree, they must meet Japan’s demands as well. 
Great Britain, as we have seen, reduced her total tonnage figures to 
comply with those of Japan. Her suggestion for a reduction of 
capital ship tonnage and age restictions was an evidence of the 
desire to effect savings. America ignored this motive and refused 
even to consider the proposal because of certain consequences which, 
it was feared, might ensue to England’s advantage, consequences 
which probably could have been nullified if the powers sincerely 
wished to do so. All the nations realized, furthermore, the evil 
results of renewed competitive building and increased naval appro- 
priation which would occur if the conference broke up. Neverthe- 
less, the delegates left the conference without arriving at an agree- 
ment. This illustrates the relative importance which was attached 
to the principle of economy at that time. 

One reason for the emphasis on national prestige and national 
security was the great number of technical naval officials who com- 
posed a large part of the body of representatives. These men thought 
in terms of war and not of peace. To them national safety was 
extremely important, and they were responsible to the people of 
their respective countries to see that it was not endangered to the 
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least degree. Despite the declarations that peace and security lay 
just ahead, it became more and more evident as the session con- 
tinued that each country was computing its armaments on the basis 
of an assumed possibility that they would go to war in the near 
future—that war might occur either between the United States and 
Great Britain or between Great Britain and a third State which 
would involve the rights of the United States as a neutral. 

On the latter point American opinion was very sensitive since the 
disputes with Great Britain in the early years of the World War. 
Though the question was never raised at the conference, it is evident 
that America feared England’s power to assume the same position 
with regard to neutral ships as she had before. It was believed that 
with a great number of small cruisers England could more effectively 
enforce a blockade than hitherto. Quite naturally Great Britain 
understood that the United States wished more of the large 8-inch 
cruisers to enforce her alleged rights as a neutral. But Mr. Bridge- 
man of the English delegation had said a short time before the 
conference, ‘‘I will never be a party to a policy which leaves us in 
any anxiety as to whether we are able to maintain the freedom of the 
seas.’ Certainly it would seem that if the question was brought 
before the conference and openly discussed and an agreement reached 
an important point might be settled and some measure of agreement 
on the disarmament problem might result. 

A security pact such as the four-power treaty of Washington 
would have been invaluable at that time. The conference, itself, 
was called to effect security through disarmament. President 
Coolidge in his invitation to the powers voiced this opinion. ‘The 
conviction that the competitive augmentation of national armaments 
has been one of principal causes of international suspicion and ill-will 
leading to war,”’ he said, “is firmly held by the American govern- 
ment and people. Hence the American government has neglected 
no opportunity to lend its support and sympathy to international 
efforts to reduce and limit armaments.’’** But when the conferees 
began their discussion it was evident that no country was entirely 
content to obtain security by disarmament alone, nor willing to 
accept the principle that disarmament brought security. Perhaps 
the nations were attacking the problem from the wrong angle— 
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most certainly the results would justify this opinion. Mr. Simonds, 
an American journalist, writing on the question stated: “‘ Equality 
in cruiser tonnage was at all times perfectly obtainable provided 
both countries frankly accepted the principle that the fleets were 
never to be used against each other.’ Further steps toward 
security, it was found, must first be made before a conference of 
this kind could be a success. : 

The success of the Washington Conference was due, in part, to 
America’s willingness to yield her potential superiority in battle- 
ships. The other nations eagerly accepted this. But in the Geneva 
Conference the United States had nothing of any value to offer. 
True, she was perfectly able to outbuild the rest of the world; but 
this was rather a feeble threat. The other delegates never seriously 
thought that the United States would initiate such a program; 
and, in view of the reduction in the recent navy bill, they may be 
justified in this opinion. The United States government most likely 
believed that it was now time for the other powers to make some 
sacrifices in return. 

And so by reason of these various factors and these principles 
which formed the basis of the programs and the discussions, by 
reason of their inapplicability and of their inherent superficiality, 
it might be said that the conference was doomed to failure even 
before it met. Its only result was to illustrate the error of considering 
but one phase of disarmament without reference to others and the 
impossibility of arriving at an effective limitation until the threat 
of war and invasion is removed, and until militant nationalism is 


subdued. 
CONCLUSION 


We find in this brief survey that there have been four outstanding 
and distinct attempts within a period of ten years to limit naval 
armaments. Within no previous space of time has there been such 
an indication that the creation and maintenance of armaments 
are, to some extent, regarded unfavorably by the peoples of the 
various countries of the world. The late war, we believe, is partially 
responsible for this sentiment—its influence upon national and inter- 
national activity has been such that the implications of large arma- 
ments are coming to be understood and armament reduction is 
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coming to be thought of and discussed as a possibility. A concrete 
expression of this understanding is the establishment of the League 
of Nations. 

In general, there are two reasons for disarming—the elimination 
of excessive costs which are laid upon the people by reason of exten- 
sive programs, and the diminution and, if possible, the abolition of 
that competition which so often engenders war. The economic 
burdens are too obvious to require detailed delineation. The cost 
of ships has gradually increased since 1860 so that now an appropria- 
tion of a hundred million dollars for the construction of several 
naval units is a matter of relative unimportance. A modern battle 
cruiser, for instance, costs $30,000,000 and the sum necessary for 
its annual upkeep is about $2,750,000. To this direct expenditure 
may be added the indirect costs of militarism such as the utilization 
of mineral resources for the manufacture of war materials and 
those general ill effects of the dislocation of the economic and political 
system. France and Japan have at various times protested against 
the inordinate amount of money they would have to spend to rein- 
force their navies. Further, the Rome conference showed that 
among the smaller countries the cost of modern naval construction 
would probably be much more effective than continued negotiation 
as a check to competition. 

Meanwhile, the belief that increased armaments tend to produce 
war by inciting international rivalry and fear has gained strength 
in recent years. Lord Grey, who was surely in a position to observe 
the situation before the war, writes: “‘The moral is obvious; it is 
that great armaments lead inevitably to war—the increase of arma- 
ments that is intended in each nation to produce consciousness of 
strength and a sense of security—produces a consciousness of the 
strength of other nations and a sense of fear. The enormous growth 
of armaments in Europe, the sense of insecurity and fear caused 
by them—it was these that made war inevitable.”*7 There is 
always the temptation to employ one’s strength to enforce national 
policies if that strength is present and prepared. There is always 
an influential, professional military group actively urging a resort 
to force. It is felt that a country engaged in naval armament 
construction is secretly plotting war against its neighbor and, 
hence, every effort must be made to prepare against that contingency 

® Lord Grey of Fallodon, Twenty-five Years, v. i., pp. 89-90. 
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by building equal naval strength. Whether that country’s intentions 
are pacific or otherwise, suspicion and distrust of its motives have 
been created, which are, in effect, ineradicable. 

In addition to these basic reasons for disarmament, others have 
recently come into being to reinforce the arguments for its adoption. 
The League of Nations is an institution governed by the conception 
that competitive armament construction is incompatible with inter- 
national peace and good will. Under Article 8 of the Covenant the 
League is pledged to the reduction of armaments. This, of course, 
applies only to League members, but the inclusion of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics and the United States lately in its con- 
ferences means, perhaps, that at least as regards disarmament the in- 
fluence of the League will attain that universality which is so desira- 
ble and so essential. The formerly allied governments, moreover, are 
obliged to concur in some kind of general disarmament scheme ac- 
cording to the preamble of Part V of the Treaty of Versailles which 
reads as follows: “In order to render possible the initiation of a 
general limitation of the armaments of all nations, Germany under- 
takes strictly to observe the military, naval, and air clauses which 
follow.”” The allied powers further stated in their answer to Germany 
that the disarming of that country was the first step towards “that 
general reduction and limitation of armaments which they seek to 
bring about as one of the most fruitful preventativesof war,and which 
it will be one of the first duties of the League of Nations to promote.” 
The sincerity of these States may be questioned particularly in view 
of the small progress made in recent years; and failure to fulfill 
these promises, incidentally, has provided Germany and Russia with 
a point of attack against the League of Nations. For these reasons, 
limitation of armaments is a goal towards which all nations should 
willingly strive and one which should be attained to some extent. 

But, on the contrary, little success in this direction has been 
achieved. These four conferences, alone, are evidence of a desire 
to take advantage of the benefits which disarmament has to offer, 
but they attack the problem directly. Their object has been to 
limit and reduce the amount of actual tonnage strength possessed 
by each country—that is, to limit naval armaments by the method 
of agreeing as to what can be scrapped and then scrapping it. The 
proponents of this plan are inspired by the belief that limitation 
of naval armaments is a much more simple technical problem than’ 
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reduction of other types of armaments. This belief is probably 
illusory, the measurement and comparison of naval strength is 
just as difficult as the comparison of armies or of air forces. There 
are, however, certain circumstances which favor naval disarmament 
negotiations. Ships are of such a nature and perform such functions 
that a country’s war strength in this branch is practically the same 
as its peace strength; and its peace strength cannot be concealed. 
This would facilitate the technical preliminary work which must 
precede the adoption of a general disarmament treaty. In brief, 
it should be the object of a disarmament conference “to agree upon 
the absolute military strength of each of the contracting parties and 
upon its strength relatively to all the rest; to express this military 
strength of all the parties in treaty scales or schedules in which the 
forces of each of them will be set out; and so to draw up these scales 
or schedules that what is written down will, in fact when it is applied, 
secure the result to which the conference is agreed.’"** The various 
governments have failed to recognize the implications of this prin- 
ciple. In fact, in most instances they have deliberately avoided it 
for easier and more arbitrary bases. For there are so many difficul- 
ties inherent in the technical solution and they are so involved and 
complex as to be practically insuperable. 

The first problem which we shall examine is that of determining 
just how far disarmament could be extended, what materials must 
be limited and how greatly reserves should be affected by this 
limitation. With reference to the specific naval problem there has 
been little difficulty on this point. It has been generally agreed that 
ship tonnage should provide the basis of limitation, and that the terms 
of restriction should apply to ships which were within a certain age 
limit. There has been some question as to what should be done 
with older ships; the larger powers have been reluctant to count 
them as part of the allotted total tonnage, while the smaller, poorer 
countries have been eager that at least some fraction of their tonnage 
be included when computing total naval strength. To be fair to all 
States, the latter rule should be employed; but not even its advocates 
could agree as to what fraction should be used. 

There is also the question of naval personnel which arose in the 
Preparatory Commission’s third session. Here was a conflict 
between the naval powers represented by Great Britain and the 
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United States and the military powers represented by France. The 
latter wished, of course, a rigid restriction of the naval effectives 
so that they could not be employed in other branches of service, 
while the former contended that the number of ships automatically 
limited the number of men. This point was never satisfactorily 
settled, but it would seem that the safest and most agreeable method 
would be to limit all personnel, the naval as well as the military. 
France and her sympathizers are too suspicious of other countries 
to accept less. 

As to the more general disarmament question, Great Britain has 
consistently upheld reduction, primarily, of the visible instruments 
of war while France has been entirely willing to extend limitation 
to the potential instruments such as industries and mineral resources. 
France is credited with having introduced in the questions submitted 
to the Preparatory Commission factors so difficult to evaluate that 
the Commission was entirely at a loss to answer some of them. This 
difference of views appears to be due fundamentally to the geo- 
graphical and political situation of each country. Great Britain 
has been mainly concerned with disarmament as a measure of 
economy; France has desired to be secure from any potentially 
more powerful country. Disarmament, she believed, should succeed 
security. Here there is inherent difficulty which has not been 
removed; nor is it likely that it will be until a greater degree of 
security is realized. The obvious complications in trying to assess 
and evaluate military potentiel eliminate that theory as a basis for 
a disarmament plan. 

Another task which the conferences have failed to consider is that 
of enumerating and weighing the special needs and requirements of 
each country. Every State, at some time, has called attention to 
its peculiar position as a reason for certain concessions. Each, 
however, has scrupulously avoided any external judgment as to the 
validity of its demands. Obviously, with every country given the 
freedom to state its requirements without contradiction, no agree- 
ment was possible at any time. The strong nationalistic sentiment 
prompting all representatives was an effective deterrent to any 
further detailed examination of the problem. But would it have 
been possible to judge and compute national safety and requirements 
and to compare them with other countries? As a matter of fact, 
each country is in a unique position; each is peculiarly situated and 
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endowed. To weigh mathematically these differences and to record 
them on paper is decidedly impracticable if not impossible. But in 
the course of these several conferences many of these factors have 
been offered in support of demands for greater navies. 

The one to which most importance seems to be attached is that 
of geographical situation. France, for example, has often called 
attention to the vulnerability of her frontiers and her perilous 
proximity to her secular enemy, Germany. The smaller countries 
surrounding Russia have been in mortal fear of her military system 
and have always maintained their right to arm themselves ade- 
quately. The geographical propinquity of France to Great Britain 
has caused the former to construct large fleets of submarines and 
Great Britain to retaliate by building numerous cruisers and de- 
stroyers, the antidotes of the submarine. The difficulty has been 
that this condition has given rise to exaggerated claims for larger 
navies. But it would seem that some allowance should be made 
for a State which, because of this unavoidable weakness, is in immi- 
nent danger of invasion and that it would be necessary, at least, to 
make an attempt to determine the relative importance of this 
factor. No method, however, has yet been devised by which this 
may be done or is it likely that there will soon be. 

Another element which must be considered is that of a country’s 
self-sufficiency—that is, how much a nation must depend upon 
external sources for its raw materials and foodstuffs. It has been 
generally accepted that a country relying upon foreign trade must 
be in a position to protect her commercial routes and communications. 
Great Britain, of course, is the most notable example of this type. 
There is little doubt in her case of the necessity for open sea routes, 
but it is questionable how much advantage should be allowed her 
in proportion to other countries who also claim an equal dependence 
upon foreign commodities. The difficulty has arisen several times 
and has been settled by means other than that of determining the 
validity of the respective claims. For that-method, despite its justice, 
would not be successful. 

Closely related is the question of industrial strength. The power 
of a modern nation is not limited to the immediate strength it can 
put in the field or on the seas. At the outbreak of war, the entire 
economic system is at once devoted to war purposes; perhaps it has 
been secretly prepared for long in advance. That country, therefore, 
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which possesses raw materials, factories, and transportation systems 
has an enormous superiority over those which must import their 
war weapons from distant States. There must be some provision 
made to equalize these two types, or at least to protect the weaker 
against the stronger. Potential power is very intangible, and there 
must necessarily be some difficulty in finding the best means of com- 
pensating for industrial inferiority. In order to satisfy all nations 
this is essential, but thus far no satisfactory solution has been 
advanced. 

The demand for a large navy to protect a nation’s colonies and 
protectorates bears a resemblance to the last problem. In this case 
every country is placed in a peculiar position according to the 
number and character of the colonies it possesses. Great Britain 
could lay claim to an enormous fleet because of her position with 
reference to the British Empire, and does so, as we have seen. 
America’s overseas possessions, on the other hand, are relatively 
slight in comparison; but, nevertheless, she is granted parity with 
Great Britain. While there are other circumstances which may be 
adduced in justification, this merely illustrates the significance which 
any one factor will have in determining the final ratio. The relation 
of mother country to colony, the position of that colony in inter- 
national affairs, the necessity for its protection—all these must be 
considered and interpreted in terms of armaments. The task is 
indeed colossal. 

There are other factors, of course, which must play a part, but these 
are sufficient to indicate the impracticability of attempting to 
determine accurately national needs and to compare them with 
those of another nation. Any effort made in this direction would 
seem to be an entrance into the realm of the metaphysical and, 
hence, fruitless. Nevertheless, several authorities believe that it is 
entirely possible to arrive at a sound basis of reduction in this way.™ 
This procedure, of course, has never been entirely adopted, but 
perhaps even this fact is an indication of its inherent and well 
recognized drawbacks. 

It is upon this computation of needs that the relative military 
strength of the countries is to be fixed. The very definition of needs 
of all countries would tend to establish a proportion between these 
countries and to set aratio. But, failing to do this, the delegates to 
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the conferences have found it necessary to utilize some other principle 
as the basis for the ratio. This would necessarily be more rigid and 
less representative of existing conditions. The only one which has 
been employed is that of the status quo of naval strength. This 
was the foundation of the 5:5:3 ratio of the Washington Treaty, but 
in that case there were certain peculiar conditions which made 
its acceptance possible. The renunciation of America’s potential 
power was welcome and agreeable at almost any cost; it was, more- 
over, possible to apply the status quo principle to capital ships 
whereas its extension to other types would be more difficult. Coun- 
tries which had not yet fulfilled their naval programs or those which 
had been recently created were the first to deny the righteousness of 
the status quo principle. And it is gradually being recognized that 
it can never be effectively employed to solve any of the more pro- 
found disarmament problems. The proceedings at the Rome Con- 
ference exhibit the almost universal feeling against it. There have 
been other bases suggested for a ratio such as the size of population, 
the baréme of the international budget of the League, and the mili- 
tary potentiel of each State—but all contain elements of ultimate 
failure. 

The next problem is that of reckoning the relative value of the 
armaments to be allotted according to national security. How can 
the power of any war implement be compared with that of another? 
How many destroyers will equal one capital ship in strength? These 
and other similar questions must be answered and yet the mere 
statement of them is sufficient to bring to mind the complications 
involved. No solution has yet been found, obviously because it is 
impossible to measure accurately one branch of naval armament 
with another. One reason for this is the fact that nations use their 
navies for different purposes. Submarines, for example, mean much 
more to France than they do to Great Britain. The task of equating 
these differences, however, must be accomplished if reduction is to 
be scientific. 

With this preliminary work effected and a ratio determined there 
would remain only the translation of this ratio into the actual weap- 
ons which the States would retain. Using the status quo as the 
basic principle, the nations have hitherto been quite unable to arrive 
at any agreement as to the best method of doing this. Limitation of 
ships has thus far been made on the basis of their tonnage, restric- 
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tion of number being an incidental result of the fixation of the 
maximum size of the units. But opinion has been divided on the 
question of how the tonnage of the different classes of ships should 
be reckoned and limited. Adding the tonnage of all ships, placing a 
limit to this total tonnage, and permitting freedom to build within 
that level has been consistently advocated by the smaller naval 
powers who rely upon one type of weapon for defense and who 
could not have it limited without their security being endangered. 
France and other Continental countries represent this point of view. 
This plan, however, has been criticized as being too loose. Some 
countries might gain a certain superiority by devoting their program 
to the construction of a single class of ship. This would not only 
destroy the balance of the ratio, but would corrode the mutual trust 
on which it was based. The great naval powers favor, rather, 
another method, that of limitation by classes or totalling up the 
tonnage in each class, the amount allocated to each country in each 
class being fixed by the ratio. But not even they desire to see the 
ratio strictly applied to classes, as each demands on a certain type 
of ships to fulfill its purpose. Great Britain possesses great light 
cruiser strength, while the United States desires more of the larger 
cruisers. France has developed submarines; Great Britain, destroy- 
ers. The smaller countries with few capital ships would rather direct 
their energies to the construction of a single, inexpensive defensive 
class. The strict application of the ratio would not be entirely 
acceptable, then, to either group of countries. Of course, this was 
done at Washington, but only to two classes of ships; greater difficulty 
might be anticipated were it desired to extend the principle as at 
Geneva. But thus far the nations have not advanced in their solu- 
tion of this particular phase; the same obstacles which they encoun- 
tered in 1921 confronted them in 1927. 

With reference to the restriction of weapons little has been done. 
The maximum individual tonnage limits fixed at Washington for 
capital ships and aircraft carriers were higher than a great majority 
of ships at that time. The large cruiser tonnage limit there agreed 
to has only led to increased production of these ships. Great Britain 
has recently proposed a decrease in size of capital ships in the in- 
terest of economy but the proposal has certain implications which 
are not favorably regarded by Japan and the United States—im- 
plications which might, incidentally, be eliminated by earnest 
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negotiation. Several attempts were made to abolish the submarine, 
the great naval powers being the most ardent advocates of this step. 
At Washington a heated discussion arose between the British and 
the French delegates as to whether the submarine was an offensive 
or a defensive weapon. There is little doubt that it could be em- 
ployed as either, but as a comparatively cheap defensive war im- 
plement it has enormous potentialities for the small countries. For 
this reason it is unlikely that these States would consent toits absolute 
abolition. It is equally impossible to abolish any type of weapon 
which is of value to any country and efforts made in this direction 
are futile. Naval bases might also be considered in this connection 
as a type of weapon. While they do not materially affect the size of 
a fleet, they have a direct influence upon its character. The nation 
with few bases relatively isolated requires larger ships with greater 
cruising radius as compensation. This is a fundamental difference 
between the United States and Great Britain and was stressed at 
Geneva. It is a real and difficult task to relate the number and 
importance of these fueling stations to the naval strength which any 
country might require. So far it has not been done. 

Mr. Baker in his excellent study, “‘ Disarmament,” tells us that 
any final disarmament treaty must be general. This, he explains, 
means two things: that all States must be included in its obligations 
and that all weapons must be taken into account and limited. In 
contradiction to the latter principle, the Washington and Geneva 
Conferences, pursuing the theory that armaments can be reduced 
section by section, attempted to deal with but one branch of arma- 
ment. While it is true that this theory had partial success at Wash- 
ington, recent developments have proved that restriction of one 
branch accomplishes little. The failure of every conference, in 
fact, seems only to emphasize the importance of recognizing the 
principle of interdependence of armaments. Not only should 
this apply to all types of naval armaments but also to all armaments 
—naval, military, and air. These three categories are, first, inter- 
dependent within a single country. In many cases, the value and 
effectiveness of land forces, for example, are directly dependent 
upon the navy and air service. Armaments are also interdependent 
as between different countries. The action of armaments of one 
category is not exclusively exercised against the same armaments 
of other countries. France, whose main strength lies in her army, 
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would never agree to reduce it unless Britain’s chief weapon, the 
fleet, was also limited. Aircraft, also, is coming to have a much 
more important role in military tactics. To restrict the army and 
navy and to exclude aircraft would undoubtedly give advantage 
to some nations with developed aircraft industries. The problem 
cannot be simplified. The military, naval, and air strength must 
be evaluated and considered as a whole if realities are not to be lost 
sight of. The League, however, has recognized this principle. Its 
Preparatory Commission is making a concentrated effort on every 
front but the complex nature of the entire subject gives little reason 
to hope that the future disarmament conference will ever discover 
a method of correlating all armaments so that they can be reduced 
together. 

A disarmament treaty must be general, secondly, in the sense 
that it must include all countries. The necessity for this has been 
overlooked in these conferences. Few powers were involved in 
the armament clauses of the Treaty of Washington; only three were 
represented at Geneva. The League’s conferences have come most 
closely to approximating the ideal in so far as universality is con- 
cerned, particularly since the entrance of Russia and the United 
States in their disarmament proceedings. This latter method, 
it would seem, is most satisfactory. In discussing naval armaments, 
for example, it is necessary to include all the great naval powers 
as well as those smaller countries with few capital ships or with any 
fleets whatsoever, for there is no geographical isolation in this 
instance. It could always be that some country might in time 
develop such naval strength as to be a menace to those nations 
which have been limited. During the Coolidge conferences Great 
Britain hesitated to lay down any definite program because of her 
uncertainty as to the intentions of France and Italy. Several 
States grouping themselves together might make some partial 
headway toward disarmament as was done at Washington; but 
there is no evidence to prove that any further success can be effected 
by this method. A group of States such as the South American 
countries or the Baltic States, partially isolated from other naval 
powers, might reach some kind of self-limiting agreement, but it is 
unlikely that they will. Sweden advanced this plan at the Rome 
Conference but it met with little support from either of these groups; 
Russia presents a threat to the security of many countries sur- 
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rounding it and there are other countries which have a similar effect 
in their particular region. The best results, therefore, can be ob- 
tained by a universal agreement which would include, as signatories, 
those countries which have or might have not only naval armaments 
but armaments of any kind. But this introduces technical considera- 
tions so complex that the possibility for future success in this direc- 
tion appears to be slight. 

The last obstacle to an effective naval treaty with which we shall 
deal concerns the right of investigation and mutual control. If 
such a treaty is adopted, there is required some kind of organization 
which would be entrusted with the responsibility of seeing that each 
country fulfills its treaty obligations. This would provide a guar- 
antee that the pledges undertaken will be carried out and would 
also permit a greater degree of confidence and security among 
the signatory powers. This theory was hardly recognized at Wash- 
ington. France protested against the oversight but Great Britain 
and the United States were less concerned with obtaining security 
than with disarming. Consequently, with the exception of the 
right to call a conference whenever it was deemed necessary, no 
provision was made to ensure the execution of the treaty clauses. 
When the League was created France made strenuous efforts to 
include in the Covenant provisions for a strong, centralized body 
to examine the armaments of each country. But the United States 
and Great Britain, in particular, believed that such interference 
was an infringement of their sovereignty and, in view of their opposi- 
tion, no such system could be adopted. Control is, itself, a kind of 
security and as such is favored by those countries whose safety 
might be threatened, while those whose position is relatively stable 
regard it as unnecessary. A vigorous, nationalistic spirit upholds 
this policy. But, whatever form it may take, mutual investigation 
and control is essential if a drastic technical disarmament plan is 
adopted. Thus far the governments have failed to meet this need 
in approaching the problem directly. 

These, in brief, are the chief obstacles to naval disarmament; they 
indicate why these four conferences have not accomplished more of 
value. Technically speaking, one might say the difficulties are in- 
superable. Of course this direct attack has not been tried to any 
great extent; but it is unlikely, under existing conditions, that it 
ever will be. Competitive construction is the result of a feeling of 
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distrust and fear of nations which are or might become strong and 
powerful. It must be further recognized that national security is 
dependent not only upon the factors enumerated, but also upon 
political controversies which are of vital importance to all powers 
concerned. Armaments, as instruments of force, are the expression 
of these national policies. While conditions are such that policies 
tend to be militant, nationalism, itself, will pervade and rule every 
conference and the delegates, though they be statesmen and tech- 
nical experts of eminence, will agree upon nothing. The technical 
approach alone is thus obviously ineffective. 

Nations are slowly coming to realize that another method has 
possibilities which should not be overlooked. The problem of security 
has an important connection with that of disarmament; nations, 
it has been found, will not renounce the means of protecting them- 
selves until they can be given satisfactory guarantees that they will 
not be victims of aggression. While there is a difference of opinion 
as to whether these measures for security should precede or succeed 
disarmament, the wise policy would be to consider them as problems 
to be worked out together. This should greatly simplify the reduc- 
tion of armaments, for its more intricate aspects need not be given 
such thorough examination. Armaments might even come to be 
reduced as a mere matter of effecting economy. 

Recognition of the advisability of adopting this principle as a 
fundamental rule has not been universal, but there are few excep- 
tions. At the Washington Conference there were two committees— 
one working upon the settlement of certain political questions and 
the other upon disarmament. The Four-Power Pact and the status 
quo clause of the Naval Treaty coincided approximately in point 
of time with the provisions for the limitation and reduction of capital 
ships and aircraft carriers. France even offered to consent to further 
reduction if the other powers would agree to ensure her safety from 
the threat of Germany. The most notable and significant efforts in 
this direction, however, have been made by the League. Since its 
establishment that, organization has proceeded upon the theory that 
disarmament and security should receive equal and simultaneous 
consideration. Security, under its interpretation, has come to mean 
‘the provision of reasonable safeguards by the joint and common 
action of the society of States against aggressive attack aimed at 
any one among them which has not itself been guilty of an interna- 
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tional fault or misdemeanor.’’**¢ This was the basis of Lord Cecil’s 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance and later of the Geneva Protocol and 
the Locarno Pact. The failure of the former two, indeed, has been 
largely due to the fact that they go much further towards the out- 
lawry of war than several nations are yet ready to go. But the 
admirable thing is that the League has not concluded its work with 
these schemes. 

The Preparatory Commission has continued its investigation. 
It held its fourth session in November, 1927, at Geneva with those 
powers represented whose collaboration is so essential to any general 
plan—Russia, the United States, and Germany. The most notable 
development in recent years occurred at that time when Russia, 
obviously impatient at the lack of progress made by the League, 
proposed that all nations should immediately scrap their navies and 
air forces, disband their armies, and cease the manufacture of arms, 
munitions, and other implements of war. If immediate disarmament 
was not satisfactory, she suggested, as an alternative, that these steps 
should be made within a period of four years. Needless to say it 
met with little enthusiasm and the commission returned to the 
security problem. At the request of the Eighth Assembly it appointed 
a parallel Commission on Security and Arbitration to suggest plans 
for the general extension of security. This commission had a broad 
membership, representing twenty-four States of the League, but not 
including Russia and the United States. Its first two meetings in 
December were unprofitable; but, in February, after spending some 
time on the matter, it gave forth as its opinion that the general 
adoption of the principles underlying the Geneva Protocol, the 
Locarno pacts, and certain arbitration treaties is the best means of 
obtaining security. Its sister organization, the Preparatory. Com- 
mission, met again in March but it was a fruitless meeting. Russia 
again advanced her scheme but modified it from total to 50 per cent 
disarmament. The delegates considered that Russia was merely pro- 
ducing obstacles with the purpose of discrediting the Commission, 
but there was an evident reluctance among them to consider any 
plan of their own. Russia’s plan was a challenge to the world—a 
challenge which she probably knew would never even be seriously 
considered by any power except Germany. Whether it was accepted 
or not Russia was certain to gain; as a gesture it was instrumental 


40 P, J. N. Baker, Disarmament, p. 49. 
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in increasing her prestige. Unfortunately, it was merely an attempt 
to deal with a symptom of unsettled political conditions; if the 
nations had found it possible to accept the plan it would have meant 
that each felt itself secure from attack. These recent developments 
show further realization of the fact that, whatever the division in 
the League as to the order of precedence of security or disarmament, 
the two were being treated as aspects of the same problem. 

Although the League has achieved no striking success in the 
reduction of armaments during the last eight years, partly because 
it is essentially an advisory organization and partly because of the 
very complexity of the problem to which it is devoted, viewed from 
a perspective of years, it has done more than any other similar body. 
It still must contend with such attitudes as that of France, namely, 
that the best means of security is a system of military alliances; it 
still must deal with constant appeals for the immediate calling of a 
disarmament conference. But at least there exists an organization 
which can cope, to some extent, with these difficulties and which 
can deal with the armaments problem in the broad way it requires. 

It is to the League that we must look for further reductions rather 
than to the isolated attempts by various countries at periodical 
conferences which too often result in ill feeling and intensified 
nationalism. Certainly, if the League does nothing, the outlook is 
not particularly promising. The aversion towards war and the 
desire for disarmament which brought the League into being are 
weakening.“ Nations are once more financially able to construct 
and maintain huge navies; the war system is still covertly operating 
and gaining in strength. There is little reason to hope that the 
conferences of the signatory powers of the Washington Treaty to 
be held in 1931 and 1936 will result in any noteworthy achievements. 
There is, in fact, a tendency among several authorities to believe 
that disarmament conferences are absolutely in vain unless they are 
preceded by security agreements. It must be recognized, however, 
that disarming is a kind of security in itself. While a nation has 
an actual superiority in armaments ‘and is ready to attack almost 
instantaneously if a casus belli arises, no neighboring State can be 
expected to restrict its own military strength. Any measure which 
will reduce or even limit naval construction as, for example, budge- 
tary restriction, is of some value as effecting security. 


4 C. C. Morrison, The Outlawry of War, p. 228. 
«@S. King-Hall, Imperial Defense. 
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The vital importance of treating security and disarmament 
together cannot be overemphasized. As long as many nations still 
believe in the efficacy of war when issues affecting national matters 
are at stake, so long will there be implements of war. And war, 
itself, will become obsolete when the nations accept, in addition to a 
disarmament treaty, an international system of law or some other 
means of ensuring confidence that war will not be resorted to as a 
settlement of international disputes. Here then is the solution of 
our disarmament problem. The world will not be transformed within 
a day from a condition of armed peace to that of almost absolute 
disarmament. The underlying processes by which this may be 
achieved operate slowly and, we hope, progressively. The League 
of Nations appears to be the only bright spot on the horizon, but 
it will be an altered League which will bring about the desired results. 
This institution, together with education for international-minded- 
ness—an appeal for which has concluded many final chapters on this 
subject in recent years—is a hopeful promise that the modern trend 
is likely to bring about a limitation and reduction of armaments. 
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